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A Typical Station of the Boston Elevated Railway. 
NORTHAMPTON AND WASHINGTON STREETS. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany was authorized in 1897 to solve the 
problem of rapid transit. ‘The metropolitan area 
served by the West End Street Railway—which 
the Elevated leased—contains about a million 
persons, and has been compared to an hour-glass, 
of which the suburbs are the bulbs, the city 
proper being the narrow stem. Vexatious delays 
were always to be expected in passing through 
Washington and Tremont Streets. ‘The subway, 
opened in 1898, relieved the situation somewhat, 
yet even with its aid the “‘running time” between 
Dudley Street, Roxbury, and Sullivan Square, 
Charlestown, a distance of a little less than five 
miles, was forty-five minutes. Hereafter it is 
hoped to cover the distance in twenty minutes or 
less, operating elevated and subway tracks in 
conjunction—the first time, it is believed, that 
this was ever done, or at any rate under a single 
management. 

The plans of the Elevated Company provide 
for three sections: One, of two routes, from 
Dudley Street to Sullivan Square; another, from 
Cambridge Street, Boston, to Harvard Square, | 
Cambridge; the third, a loop-line wholly in South | 
Boston. Ground was broken on the first section | 
in December, 1898, and it was completed, sub- | 
stantially, a month ago. | 

With the general appearance of an elevated | 
track readers are of course familiar. The cars, 
designed to seat forty-eight persons, will be | 
combined in trains of from two to five cars each. 
They are to be run by electricity from a third 
rail two feet from the outside rail and six inches | 
higher, an iron “‘shoe,’’ pendent from the truck 
of the motor, sliding along this rail and acting in 
the same capacity as the trolley-wheel on the | 
overhead system does. Each car is a motor-car | 
in itself, and can be operated separately or in 
combination. 

With the elevated running as an express and 
the surface cars providing for “accommodation” 
traffic, Boston and its suburbs will be much 
better off. It is just to add that Bostonians | 
appreciate the thing that has been accomplished, | 
and admire no less the way in which it was done. 
Probably there is no elevated road more thor- 
oughly built or completely equipped. That the 
company made the most of architectural oppor- 
tunities is shown by our cover-page picture of | 
one of the “way stations,” that at the corner of | 
Northampton and Washington Streets. | 


The late Elijah Kellogg. left very little | 
money, but included in his small estate was a | 
life insurance policy for five hundred dollars, 
which he took out in 1844. For years past the 
dividends on this had more than paid the pre- 
miums, and at his death the value of the policy 
‘had come to be about eighteen hundred dollars. | 
Possibly one might infer from this that life | 
insurance pays better than literature. 

When onions grew strongér—that is to 
say, when the market price advanced to a dollar | 
a bushel and more—the farmers in Franklin | 
County, Massachusetts, scented the situation at 
once and hastened to profit by it. Some had as 
many as fifteen or twenty thousand bushels on | 
hand. Two men in the town of Sunderland are 
said to have cleared more than ten thousand | 
dollars each. A local bank received more than 
a million dollars on deposit between July and 
April, most of it coming from onion- and tobacco- 
raisers within a radius of fifteen miles. Some- 
times people groan over the agricultural possi- 


bilities of New England, but nobody who figured | @ 


in these occurrences has any tears to shed—not 
even the men who harvested the onions. 

When a sensational writer tires of telling | 
about the abandoned farms of New England, he | 
is pretty sure to make a moan about her “‘thou- 
sand vacant churches’’—the state of both faris 
and churches being, for the purposes of his argu- 
ment, incontestable evidence of degeneracy and 
moral decay. It is pleasing to note, therefore, | 
that the truth about the churches has just been 
told by a New Hampshire clergyman, in the 
Morning Star. He shows that many of the 
vacant churches have been ‘‘abandoned” in favor 
of better ones; that the early settlers built on the 
hilltops, where their own homes were, and that 
places of worship have necessarily followed the 
“movement of population’? down to the valleys; 
that where sectarian prejudice once established 
four or five churches in a place that could barely 
support one, the people of to-day are more likely 
to meet together as Christians should. These 
are facts. Noman who knows his New England 
will undertake to dispute them—and people who 
do not know New England have no business to | 
write about it. 


The winter being over, it is safe and not 
unprofitable to recall the fact that, somewhere 
about forty years ago, an old man who kept a 
livery-stable in St. Albans, Vermont, gave the 
youngsters a ride to celebrate one hundred and 
forty days of sleighing. Vermont broke that 


| ment, and the two explobers 


| with the fine dust from his borings, completely 


THE YOUTH'’S 


record last winter. In parts of Orleans County, 
which backs up against the Province of Quebec, 
snow came in earnest November 7th, and up to 
April 1st there had not been a day when it was 
less than two feet deep on a level. One might 
add that there was no sign of its going away 
when the correspondent wrote, April 6th; but | 
the “record” once established, there is no need | 
to harrow with additional details the young 
people who live in southerly regions and get few | 
sleigh-rides. The snow seems to have been | 
spread pretty evenly over the state, although of | 
course the usual difference between country and | 
city was observable. One curious fact illustrates | 
it. The street-sprinkler made its first trip in | 
Brattleboro April 15th, yet in several other places 
in Windham County—which is at the southern 
end of the state—the snow was three feet deep | 
in the woods. 


A CONSIDERATE PRINCE. 


“T detest this butchery !” said Prince Frederick | 
on the morrow of victory. “I have never longed | 
for war laurels, and would willingly have left 
such fame to others.’”’ Distinguished in war 
beyond all but the greatest, such glory possessed 
few charms for him. His sole desire seemed to 
be the welfare of his people. An incident strik- 
ingly illustrative of his calmness under stress 
and his consideration for the soldiers is noted 
by his biographer, Madame von Poschinger. It 
occurred during the Austrian war. 


After some time the cannonade at Skalitz 
ceased. The air was very still, but all at once 
the thunder of cannon was heard on the left, and 
clouds of dust were seen rising toward Nachod. 
The prince was commanded to wait at Kosteletz 
with his reserves until he heard from Steinmetz. 
a suspense and inactivity were very trying to 

im. 

At first it was thought that the cloud of dust 
was the troops in retreat. Then it seemed to 
move too — for foot-soldiers. The heavy | 
dust-cloud advanced. 

“That _is Prince Albrecht with the Heavy | 
Cavalry Brigade of the Guard, which I sent to | 
Steinmetz. It is in full flight,” said the prince, 
deeply moved. 

Then followed a hurried consultation. 

“Let the troops have their meal in peace,” 
said the prince. ‘“The dust is still several miles 
away. The enemy cannot here under two 
hours. We have still an hour before we need 
disturb the troops.” d 

The dust soon approached us with the speed 
of the wind, and in a few minutes we were in 
the midst of a whirlwind that made it hard for 
us to remain on the hill. It thundered violently 
without rain. It was a sand-storm, not a retreat. 

‘* All Prussia is at stake in this war,”’ the prince 
said to Blumenthal. “If my army is m, I 
shall not return to Silesia alive.” ; 

The Battle of Skalitz, as is well known, 
resulted in victory to the Prussian arms. 
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A SKULL-BORING INSECT. 


Professor Pyers and Mr. F. L. Wolford, who 
have been investigating the work of the mound- 
builders in the Batchua Mountains, along the 
Amazon River in South America, have discovered 
a new and terrible insect which, for want of a 
more scientific name, they call the skull-borer. 


The Batchua Indians, says the New York 

Press, are punished by branding and banish- 
noticed that th 

invariably returned insane. This excited their 
curiosity, and they examined the. bodies in the 
orate gee where the insane are ied, 

ound that the skulls were penetrated as if by 
a small caliber bullet. Then they went to the 
table-lands to which the banished men wander,*| 
and there they found an insect similar to the 





“jigger. 
Apparently this insect was commion ‘and 
harmless enough, but under the glass his bone- 


boring Reopen ities were manifest. The entire 
of his circular shell was a miniature saw. 

en disturbed he turned round-and round, 
and quickly sank into the hard wood to which he 
was clinging, leaving a clean hole behind, filled 


screening hifn in his course. The effect of the 
operations of the skull-borer on men is thus 


escribed : 

“We closely scrutinized several of these ‘pos- 
sessed’ Batchuas, who roamed at will through 
the crowd that surrounded us, and found the 
insane symptoms as varied as those to be found 
in any asylum for the demented. 

‘Some of the men had special hobbies. Some 
were continually calm and pensive, attempting 
no violence in any form. Others were continually 
vicious, and others were vicious ory at times. 
Others were upon my yd hunting trips, and 
hid for game ind the huts. There was no 
trace of physical weakness.’’ 
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GRINDING UP MUMMIES. 


It is a very unromantic ending to a period of 
four thousand years spent as a mummy to be 
ground up at last to make manure. Yet this 
was the fate of tons of embalmed cats that were | 
brought to England a few years ago. | 


These mummy cats had been carefully yee 
served, some being bound with the ears standing | 
erect, others laid flat. The cloths were still | 
adhering to the mummies, although in one ship- | 
load, supposed to contain a hundred and eighty | 
thousand cats, very few really complete specimens 
were to be found. 

Our practical age could find nothing better to | 
do with these ancient cats than to reduce them | 
to a dust that would serve the present generation. | 

The cats are supposed to of the species | 
Felis maniculata, a species formerly found in | 
North Africa, and from which some think we | 
get our domesticated pussy. They wére probably | 
tamed by the ancient Egyptians. As early as | 
1600 B. ©. tablets record that cats were kept in | 
the Egyptian temples as objects of worship. | 
This accounts for their conversion into mummies. 
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The “HOME WINTHROP” 


bakes with one-third less fuel than any 
other range. 

No other range has a dust-flue which 
takes all the dust up the chimney, even 
if the draft-slide is open when you 
shake the grate. 

The ‘““HOME WINTHROP” bakes 
as well and as evenly in any part of the 
oven late in the afternoon with an old 
fire as other ranges do in the morning 
with a new fire. 

Other good ranges heat only four or 
a part of five sides of the oven. 

The ‘‘HOME WINTHROP” heats 
ALL of five sides of the oven. 

The price is from $5.00 to $8.00 
less than other high-grade ranges are 
sold for. 

If your dealer hasn’t got it, write 
us for prices. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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QUARREL SCENE---CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 














Skin and Complexion. 








Cures Pimples, Blackheads, Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, and all chapped or irritated 
conditions of the skin. Instantly relieves 
sunburn and saves the skin from peeling. 


“It gives me pleasure to recommend your 
‘Rose Leaf Balm’ as the best preparation of its ‘ 
kind that | have ever uséd.”’—Maude Adams. 


Sold by all druggists. Sample by mail for roc. 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘Balm Bits,” free. ~ 














ROSE LEAF BALM CO., 210 State Street, Boston. 
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The purchase of a high-grade piano is a 
lifetime investment, and the time for inves- 
tigation is before the purchase. Examine 
ty high-grade piano, then compare it 

1e 


wit e 

McPhail Piano 

before making your decision. The broad, 

round quality of tone embodied in the 

MePhail does not grow thin and metallic 

after the first year’s use. For sixty-two 

years Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 
FR E Our Handsome Art 

Catalogue shows 
| this scene and fourteen others six 
| times larger. Send for tw. 


A.M.McPhail Piano Co.,784 Washington St., Boston 








A large, complete plant and trained perma- 

nent force are devoted exclusively to 

Developing and Printing 
for amateur photographers. Our work is 
prompt. and very successful; our prices mod- 
erate. Please send for price-list for Developing 
and Printing and favor us with a trial order. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD GCO., 

323 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EN Queen 


cup of teal” Tea 


nal Package’’ teas. 





throne, many anxiously awaited 
her first command. 
by historians to have been, “‘Bring me a 


quired after assuming great responsibilities. 
It is a solace to burden-bearers. 
wonder that a woman who reigned sixty 
yeats over the most powerful: kingdom 
of the world should know the value of 
tea? Do you know its value in your 
daily life? Not its full value, certainly, un- 
less you drink Chase & Sanborn’s “Origi- 


Victoria ascended the 
It is said 


is the first thing re- 


Is it any 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 
Orloff (Formos. Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India & Ceylon). 














Begin the day 


, with acup of 


"Grist Mill 
heat Coffee 





healthful 






























‘HE old Piper 
| place’ East Med- 
ford people always 
called it, and although 
the adjective was not 
of necessity uncompli- 
mentary, the tone in 
which the remark was 
made left no question 
of its significance. And 
when in like manner 
people spoke of “the 
Piper girl,” it was 
always understood that 
they meant Lizzie, the 
eldest; there were sev- 
eral Piper girls, —no- 
body had ever taken the 
trouble to sort them 
out,—but Lizzie was 
the dominant figure. 

A sympathetic ob- 
server looking carefully 
at the old Piper place 
might have discovered 
warring tendencies. It 
slouched abjectly, it is 
true; but although miss- 
ing window-panes were 
supplied by paper, the 
paper was pasted on 
with exquisite neat- 
ness ; although the barn 
looked thoroughly dis- 
couraged, the dooryard 
was always in perfect 
order; and, summer 
and winter out in the 
garden-beds or crowd- 
ing the south windows, 
there was always a 
riotous mass of flowers. 
People did notice the flowers—they couldn’t 
help it; generally they said that the Piper girl 
had better be spending more time on her 
brothers and sisters and less on her flowers. | 
East Medford people were nothing if not prac- 
tical. So the poor little Piper girl, standing | 
with invincible courage in her hard place in | “What put that into your head, Liz?” 

But Lizzie would not be turned aside. 

“OQ daddy, please say I can!” she pleaded. 
“It won’t cost anything. I could make her 


life, had this yet to add to her burden—that she 
was forced to buy at heavy cost her one poor | 
bit of beauty. | 





** DADDY, « « « 


| want —’’? She stopped abruptly and looked 
| across the old mare’s back to the blue wintry 
| hills. Nobody ever saw Lizzie ery. 

Her father eyed her with astonishment too 
great for words. 


“Well, I’m beat!” he ejaculated at last. | 
| coat carefully. 


If there had been a mother things would | board pay, even though we offered to take 


have been different ; but there was no mother, | 
and Hiram Piper was hopelessly and irremedi- 
ably shiftless. 

One March afternoon, when he returned from | 
a reluctant errand at the mill, he found Lizzie 
waiting for him. She helped him unharness | 
the old mare, but she was unusually silent. 

Her father, lazily working on his side of the | 
horse, cast quizzical glances at the intent face 
on the other side. Finally his curiosity found 
voice: 

“What’s up, Liz? Ain’t planning a new | 
house, are you?” 

“Ain’t any need—I’ve planned it times 
enough already,” Lizzie returned promptly. 
She slipped round the horse and stood soberly 
beside him, She was fourteen, but small for 
her age; her thin, strenueus little face hardly 
reached to his shoulder. Although it was only 
three o’clock, films of ice were creeping across 
the muddy barn-yard. Lizzie wrapped her 
hands in her calico apron and crept close to the 
old mare for shelter. 

“Daddy,’’ she said nervously, “I want to ask 
you something.”’ 

“All right, Liz,”’ he returned easily. “Ain’t 
no tax on questions, so fur as I’ve heard. 
Ain’t many things free in this world, but 
asking’s one of them.” 

He stopped unharnessing and leaned against 
the wagon the better to consider impartially 
any case that she might present. The. girl 


her lowest of anybody. I know I could. 
I’m a real good manager; you’ve said so 
yourself.” 
“That you are, Liz,’’ he replied. 
to anybody.” 
“Can’t I, father? 
| want it!” 


If you only knew how I 


Piper spoke up: “We’re having a nice time 
to-night, ain’t we, Liz?’’ 

Lizzie flashed a glorified smile across at 
the little sticky face. 

“That’s ’cause teacher’s coming to stay 
with us,” she replied, joyously. 

She hurried through the dishes after sup- 
per; she had suddenly remembered a rip in 








I WANT TO ASK YOU SOMETHING.”’ 


her father’s best coat, and it must be mended in 
order that he could wear it that evening. She 


| drew the dim kerosene lamp to her corner of 


“T’d say it | 


Her father shifted his position and gazed | 


away uneasily. He foresaw many future 


discomforts in having the school-teacher round, | 


and yet — 
“Please, daddy !”’ the girl implored. 


“Guess ye’ll have to have it your own way, | 


| Liz,” he said finally, with a good-natured laugh. 
| *?’Tain’t exactly a dream of paradise to think 


| of, but seeing you’ve got your heart set on it, | 


| I ain’t going to be the one to say no.” 
A great color surged over the girl’s face. 
| “O daddy !”’ she cried, radiantly ; then without 
| another word she turned and walked into the 
| house. Joy was so wonderful a guest that she 
| hardly knew how to entertain it. 

But supper that night was a high carnival of 
|merriment. The rest of the Pipers were a 
| sunny, care-free lot, who lived on terms of easy 


| comradeship with fate. Only Lizzie’s troubled | 


| soul always went its silent, burdened way, 
| toiling, struggling, admonishing, scolding,— 
| with weak backslidings toward compromise— 
coaxing, pleading,—never playing. 

That night for once, slipping away from her 
cares, she was truant to herself; perhaps, 


| 


the table, and bent over the shiny seams. 
When the rip was mended, she strengthened 
one or two loose buttons and brushed the whole 
It was seven o’clock then. 

‘Now your coat’s all ready, daddy,” she 
called, cheerfully. 

Her father, smoking before the fire, did not 
move. “That’s all right, Liz,” he answered, 
easily. 

Lizzie glanced at the clock, and a sharp 
wrinkle cut across her forehead. She began 
putting a patch ona pair of diminutive trousers, 
but all the time her eyes kept journeying to the 
clock. At last she spoke anxiously: 

“Daddy, ain’t it time for you to be getting 
ready? The school meeting’s at eight, you 
know.” 

Her father stared at her. “What in time 
do you mean, Liz? I don’t never go to town 
meeting—not that I know of!’’ 

The pair of trousers slipped to the floor. In 
the poor lamplight the girl looked as if some 
one had struck her. 

“But, daddy,” she cried, “don’t you remem- 
ber? It’s the night for arranging about the 
teacher. You said we could have her here, you 
know !”” 

‘*Well, and I ain’t gone back on it, have I?” 
he returned. “But I didn’t say I’d go to 
town meeting to get her. I wouldn’t walk two 
miles and set on them schoolhouse benches a 
whole evening listening to Si Bradley—not if 
teachers was as rare as diamonds !” 

Lizzie caught her breath, but she could not 
give up. 

“O daddy, don’t you see? There isn’t any 
other way of getting Miss Myra. How would 
folks know that we’d take her? And besides, 
people have to bid for her there—I heard Mr. 
Burton say so. O daddy, do please go and 


went on hurriedly; under the old apron she | rather, she found herself the child that she had | get the teacher !’”’ 


was straining her hands tightly together. 
“Daddy, you said once that I might have the 
money for any eggs we might sell. I’ve been 
Saving all the year for something ; I guess I’ve 
got enough now. I want to fix up the spare 


| never before had time to be. 

For the first few minutes the younger Pipers 
assaulted her with round-eyed amazement; 
then, in the comfortable Piper fashion, they 
accepted the change, and followed her lead 


| 


bedroom, and then—I want to board the tumultuously. Once in a brief lull, while they | 


School-teacher this spring. O father, can 1? 
Please say I can! You don’t know how I 


| were recovering breath enough to honor the 
| next funny thing that anybody said, little Katie 


But her father only shook his head. 

“T guess you might as we'l quit, Liz,” he 
said, unemotionally. ‘I’ve told you what I 
will do and what I won’t. If you can get her, 
you can have her, and if you can’t, you can’t, 
as far as I can see, That’s all there is to it, 
either way.” 
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then she picked up the best coat and carried it 
back to her father’s room. It was dark in 
there, and she stayed so long that the children 
began whispering about it after their father had 
gone out to the barn. 

Katie even suggested that she might be cry- 
ing, but the rest scouted the idea. “Lizzie don’t 
never cry!” they declared in scornful unison. 

it seemed as if they 
were justified in their 
faith, for when Lizzie 
reappeared ten min- 
utes later, she wore 
once more her old, 
confident authority. 

She went to the row 
of nails behind the 
door and took down 
her gray shawl and 
woolen hood. The 
children stared curi- 
ously. She singled 
out the oldest boy. 

“I’m going out for 
a while,” she said, 
“and I’m going to 
take Timmy with me. 
The rest of you have 
got to be real good till 
I get back; if you 
are, we'll make some 
molasses candy to- 
morrow night.’’ 

The children surged 
about her with a din 
of questions; she set 
them all aside. 

“It’s business,” she 
said, “and Timmy’s 
going with me, and 
nobody else, so there 
isn’t any use teasing. 
Children that tease 
can’t have candy.” 

Subdued by the ter- 
ror of that threat, the 
children stood at re- 
spectful distance and 
watched Lizzie wind 
Timmy up in the big 
blue muffler. At the 
door Lizzie stopped for a last solicitous glance ; 
then she and Timmy stepped out into the night. 

It was still and cold, with great stars over- 
head. But the days were growing longer, and 
there was, even so late, a soft memory of the 
afterglow lying upon the horizon. The bare 
tree branches made exquisite traceries against 
it. Timmy hopped jubilantly along, crashing 
through all the ice that he could find in the 
path. Lizzie walked rapidly, keeping step with 
her one unswerving purpose. It was just 
eight o’clock when they reached the school- 
house. 

Lizzie crept up and looked in silently. The 
little rusty stove was red-hot, and most of the 
windows were thrust up an inch or two for 
ventilation. A score of men were scattered 
about on the desks and benches, their faces 
looking gaunt and harsh in the light of the 
smoky lamps. For a moment Lizzie’s courage 
flickered ; then she stood resolutely at attention. 

Si Bradley was talking. She didn’t know 
what it was about, but at any rate it wasn’t 
the bidding. Timmy, growing tired, went and 
sat on the steps. Lizzie sighed a little, but 
stood patiently at her post. The heavy moments 
stretched into an hour; still the girl waited. 

Suddenly she leaned forward breathlessly. 
Jabez Green had just got up to bid for Miss 
Myra Almy for four weeks at a dollar a week. 
Amos Cartwell followed; he wanted her for 
four weeks, too; and then Eli Hurd rose; the 
bidding was coming fast, and there were only 
twelve weeks in the term. 

Lizzie pressed to the window; her voice, 
shrill with excitement, rang sharply through 
the room: “J’ll take her all the time at 
eighty cents a week!” 

There was a moment of amazed silence; 
then everybody turned. Eli Hurd still stood 
with his finger crooked toward the chairman. 
Jabez Green strode over to the window. 

“See here, sissy,”’ he said, “‘I guess you’ve 
madea mistake. This here’sa men’s meeting.”’ 

But Lizzie clung to the sill, her voice rising 
shrilly : 

“T know it ain’t fair and that I haven’t got 
any right, but what else could I do? I didn’t 
want to listen or find out anything—I just 
want to get Miss Myra to board. You needn’t 
think I wouldn’t treat her good just because—”’ 


For a moment Lizzie stood as if stunned;/the sharp voice faltered a little there, but 
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steadied itself immediately —“just because our | 
| and stay at your place, ain’t it, when she could 


house ain’t nice. I’ve been saving up to fix a 


room, and ]’d do everything just as good as I 
If I was a man, wouldn’t you | set in the village like this, and you’ve cheated her 


know how. 


listen and give mea chance? Oh, p/ease don’t | out of it! 


THE YOUTH’S 


got some feelings. It’s likely she’d choose to go 


have had a room like this? There ain’t another 


I should think you’d be proud! I 


take it away from me just because I ain’t a} should think —” 


man !’* 


But the Piper girl was not there; she was 


The poor little Piper girl, standing outside the | running out of the door with her fingers in her 


pale and fighting so desperately for her small | 


ears. Straight home she went and into the room 


cause, could not imagine that thirty years later, | | upon which she had spent so many joyous hours. 


a member of a school board in a thriving village, | 
she would look back and laugh at the memory of | 
that town meeting in District Number 7. There | 
was nothing to laugh at then. Her eager eyes 


scanned the faces before her pleadingly, desper- | 


ately. She kept on talking for fear of hearing | 
them refuse her. 

“I don’t want to stay. I’ll go right away the | 
minute you tell me. I didn’t mean to bother. | 
Only, don’t you see?—there wasn’t anybody. | 
I’ll send Timmy in to say it for me. He isn’t | 
very big, but he isn’t a girl! Will you let 
‘Timmy say it for me?” 

The Piper girl’s voice was losing power now ; 
she wondered how much longer she would have 
to talk—how much longer she could ! 

“Mr. Chairman!” demanded a voice with 
authority. 

Everybody turned. Nobody had noticed that 
Eli Burton had risen; Eli seldom spoke in town 
meeting, or anywhere for that matter; but people | 
did not therefore accuse him of not thinking. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Eli repeated, firmly, “I 
should like the permission of the gentlemen 
present to represent Lizzie Piper in this meeting, 
and present her bid for boarding the teacher for 
the whole term at the rate of eighty cents a 
week.” 

During the murmur that ensued upon this 
remark, Eli Burton crossed the room and spoke 
to Lizzie. “Guess you’d better run away now,” 
he advised, kindly. “I ain’t promising that we’ll 
get anything, but I’ll do all I can for you: You 
might hang round awhile, if you ain’t too tired.” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl answered, wearily. 
“Thank you, sir.” 

She sat on the step beside Timmy, 
who was nodding sleepily. The talk 
inside rose and fell. Lizzie wrapped 
her hands in her shawl and waited. 
She had no hope, but she was not going 
to give up until she had to. Perhaps, 
worn out by the stress of her excite- 
ment, she dozed a little; she started to 
her feet as the big, hearty voice reached 
her consciousness : 

“Jehosaphat! Ain’t you two young 
ones ’most frozen? Run in and get 
thawed out, sonny.” 

Timmy, but half-awake, stumbled 
toward the open door; Lizzie stood 
waiting breathlessly. She tried to 
speak, but her voice wouldn’t come. 
She looked at Eli as if her life depended 
upon his sentence. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I guess it’s 
rather more for you than against you, 
though ’twasn’t all ye bid for; you see 
the schoolma’am generally boards in 
three or four places, an’ ’twa’n’t the 
custom for one to monopolize her, so 
to speak. So they concluded finally to 
let you have her six weeks. Will that do you?” 

The girl’s face, at first despairing, had bright- 
ened radiantly. 

“Oh, I’m soglad !”’ sheeried. “I didn’t expect 
her all the time. I only asked for all so’s to get 
some. Oh, I do thank you so much, Mr. 
Burton!” 

The farmer looked at her a moment in per- 
plexity; then he began to chuckle, but Lizzie 
was too happy to notice. 

““Won’t you please call Timmy out?’ she 
asked; and when Timmy came she seized his 
hand and sped triumphantly toward home. 

In the weeks before the summer term opened 
the oldest Piper girl was more than busy. Scant 
leisure was hers with such a brood to care for, 
and now she had the teacher’s room to get ready 
besides. She throve under the work, however; 
all her days seemed set to music. Then one 
afternoon, when she was going to the village on 
an errand, Mrs. Hurd beckoned to her. Mrs. 
Hurd was the one who had bid for the teacher 
and been shut out; she was a small, delicate- 


looking woman, but something about the lines of | 


her lips said that she was not used to being shut 
out. Mrs. Hurd led the way into her spare bed- 
room, and Lizzie followed wonderingly. It was 
“a very grand room, with a beautiful painted 
chamber-set decorated with strawberries. Lizzie 


watched her closely. 

“T guess you ain’t ever seen a room like this, 
have you?” she asked. 

The Piper girl flushed at the tone. 
ma’am,”’ she answered, stiffly. 

“Guess it ain’t much like your bedrooms.” 

The Piper girl was silent. 

The angry color mounted into Mrs. Hurd’s 
thin cheeks. 

“Oh, you can stand there looking as proud as 
Lucifer,” she flamed out, “but I’d just like to 
know once what you’ve got to be proud about! 
Maybe you think ’twas a smart thing to underbid 
folks at the school meeting—as if eighty cents at 
the Piper place could hold a candle to a dollar 
here! Maybe you think *twas smart. I wonder 
what the school-teacher will think! I guess she’s 


“No, 





| children most—and mother. 
| different. 
wanted to teach the children things, and I tried | 
so hard, but I couldn’t go to school, and there | 
was so much to do, and I tried and tried, but it | 





| She had thought it beautiful before; now its bare 
ugliness thrust itself in her face wherever she 
looked. The Piper girl walked out and shut the 


| door behind her. 


The uncertain spring days slipped by, and the 
world was a-blossom, and one morning all the 
| middle Pipers trotted off to school. Lizzie, at 
| home, had not once opened the spare-room door 
since that bitter day; but it was not 
| time yet; the teacher was to stay her 
three weeks at Jabez Green’s first; 
| and when the children asked when the 
| teacher was coming to stay with them, 
Lizzie answered them shortly. When 
the teacher came, they’d know it as 
soon as anybody, she said; and the 
three weeks slipped by almost to the last 
day, and it was the Pipers’ turn next. 

Saturday was half-holiday. Miss 
Myra, having dismissed her flock, was setting 
her desk slowly in order. She was beautiful, all 
the children thought; she had such lovely, soft, 
drooping cal. and she wore such fascinating 
black * -@sually Miss Myta- was 
bright ¢ but this afternoon her face 
was: for ‘she was thinking about the six 
“weeks before her at the Piper place; she had 
‘heard a great‘deal about those six weeks during 
her-stay at Jabez Green’s. Mrs. Hurd had been 
a frequent caller. 

There was‘a little stir at the door, and Miss 
Myra looked up. In the thin, shabby girl who 
stood there with dark eyes fixed soberly upon 
her, Miss Myra recognized the Piper girl. Her 


‘EVEN AS THE ANIMAL JUMPED. . 
ITS FOOTING.”’ 


heart sank at the sight; the Piper girl did not 
look prepossessing. 

“Good mo —” she began, trying to speak 
pleasantly. But the Piper girl interrupted 
her. 

“I’ve come to tell you you needn’t come,” she 
said. 

““Needn’t — I don’t understand,’”? Miss Myra 


repeated. 

“You needn’t come to us. I’m Lizzie Piper 
and ’twas our turn next. Well, you needn’t 
come.” The Piper girl said it monotonously, as 
if she were reciting a lesson. 

“But—I thought J had to.” It wasn’t what 
Miss Myra meant to say, but she was thoroughly 
perplexed. 

“Well, you don’t.. I guess I ain’t so stupid as 
that, if I don’t go to school. One leg of the 
bedstead’s propped up, and there’s only one chair, 
and I put in flowers and new curtains and things, 
and it looks horrid in spite of them—so you 
needn’t come.’ Lizzie caught her breath a 
little then; the strain was growing almost too 


| heavy. 
looked round with admiring eyes; Mrs. Hurd | 


Miss Myra looked at her a moment; then she 


stepped down from the desk and put her arm | 


round the Piper girl. 

“T want you to tell me something first,”’ she 
said. “Tell me why you wanted me to come so 
much.” 

“T wanted you —”’ Lizzie began; then it came 
out in eager, passionate bits. “It was for the 


She used to call me Elizabeth. I 


all slipped away from me. And you were so 
pretty, and—and—like what I wanted them to 
grow up to be, and I thought if you could come 
a little while so’s they could see —” 

She stopped and clasped her hands hard 











+ IT SOMEHOW LOST 


COMPANION. 


together. 
“I knew you couldn’t after I’d seen other folks’s 
houses !”” 

The room was very silent for a moment; then 
Miss Myra spoke softly: 

“But if I want to come, Elizabeth?” 


“But you couldn’t,” she added, dully. | 
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she was coming; how the whole earth sang jt 
back to her! 

Not even in her fullest vision did the Pipe 
girl yet see all that Miss Myra’s coming was | 
bring to both of them; the beautiful knowledy: 
of that would grow day by day through lon: 


For an hour the two talked after that; then | years of friendship that’ were to be. But sli 


the Piper girl closed the schoolhouse door behind 


saw enough to fill her heart to overflowing 


her and slipped out into the glowing beauty of | The Piper girl lifted her face to the sunlight 


the summer world. Miss Myra was coming— 





WHEN Smiley Hewitt 

was thirteen years 
old his mother’s pet 
name for him was 
“nurse-girl,” and his 
father would jokingly 
say to him very often, 


appellations. The Hewitts at that time lived in 
alittle house with sod walls and a sod roof among 
the low, sandy hills that border the Cimarron 
River in southwestern Kansas. They had but 
‘one neighbor within twenty miles,—a cattleman 
named Herndon, who lived with his wife in a 
house like that of the Hewitts, three miles away, 
—but they were by no means ina lonely locality. 
Their house, in fact, stood on the old trail that 
ran from Dodge City, Kansas, to Tascosa, Texas; 
and it was known all along the route as the 
Cimarron Hotel, because the Hewitts, although 
they had but two beds for guests, were always 
ready to supply the wayfarers with meals on very 
short notice. And, as many an old plains 





SMILEY HEWITT AND THE PRAIRIE-WOLF 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 





and walked softly with her joy. 








told, to care for, and Mrs. Hewitt 
made the dishes rattle as she set 
the table and kept the things on 
the stove hot at the same time. 
One o’clock came before she 
gave a thought to her own dinner. 
When at last she began to prepare 


“Well, old hen, how’s'the chickens?” | for herself and her family, she glanced at the 
Smiley was not in the least a girlish | 
boy, but he had in a way earned these | 


clock, and then, seeing how late it was, said. 
with a fluttering voice: 

“Mercy on us! Where are the children? My, 
goodness, they should have been here an hour 
ago! Come with me to look for them.” 

At that, Mrs. Herndon and Mrs. Hewitt put 
on their sunbonnets and went hurrying away 
down the river, their fears rising with every step. 

Ten minutes later they climbed a low ridge 
half a mile from the house, and saw the children 
in what seemed such terrible danger that Mrs 
Herndon fell half fainting to the ground, while 
Mrs. Hewitt, with a harsh cry of mingled 
desperation and fear, plunged forward down the 
hill to the rescue. 

‘For the younger children were all in a bunch, 
and a dark-coated prairie-wolf was racing around 
them with mouth open and tongue 
out, while Smiley, too, was running 
around them and keeping himself 
between them and the coyote. Worse 
yet, just as the two women saw the 
children, the beast stopped, crouched 
down and then leaped straight at 
Smiley’s chest. 

At the sound of their mother’s 
voice, all the children and the coyote 
turned to look at her. Then Smiley 
shouted : 

“Hooray! It’s mamma. Is dinner 
*most ready?’”? And the beast began 
sneaking away, with its head over its 
shoulder to keep an eye on every- 
body in sight. More remarkable still, 
the instant Smiley saw the coyote 
running away, he began the droning 
call with which cowboys often quiet 
nervous cattle: “Yo-o-0-0 — hay-ay- 
ay-ay—yo-o-0-00!”" And at that the 
coyote stopped and wagged its tail, 
although it did not turn back, as 
Smiley wished it to do. 

The children had gone hunting 
among the sand-hills for pets, and the 
feathered and four-footed little people 


freighter now | there had in some way understood that in spite 


remembers, the number of 
wayfarers who stopped there 


was great enough to keep | 


Mrs. Hewitt busy at the 
stove and the table from daylight to dark on 
many days of the year. 

It was through this constant demand upon her 
time that Smiley came to be called his mother’s 
nurse-girl. He was the oldest of five children, 
the youngest of whom was four years old. There 
was no school nearer than Dodge City, and no 
help could be hired anywhere in that region. So 
Smiley had to take care of the younger children. 

But no one should suppose that he considered 
this a hard task. On the contrary, the life of the 
youngsters among the sand-hills along the river 
was one prolonged holiday. From breakfast 


Smiley was free to go away as he pleased, and 
build forts with which to “play Injun,” or lay 
out town sites and get rich selling the lots at 
auction to the four eager buyers; or to—and for 
this he had a peculiar gift—make friends with 
the birds and animals that found shelter and food 
among the dwarf plum-trees and cottonwoods 
along the stream. 

Now and then a “tenderfoot” from the far 
East, while stopping at the house, was known 
to ask Mrs. Hewitt if she wasn’t afraid that 
some wild beast would attack the children, or 
| that they would get lost. Mrs. Hewitt always 
replied politely that ““While they keep as healthy 
appetites as they have now, they won’t get out 





Mother was— | 


of range of the dinner-bell ;”’ and as for the wild 
beasts, that ““There’s nothing around here bigger 
| than lynxes and coyotes, and they will run at 
sight of a human.” 

Nevertheless, a time came when Mrs. Hewitt’s 
cheerful confidence received a severe shock. It 
was on @ most beautiful day in April. Mrs. 
Herndon had come to spend the day, and after 
| Smiley went away down the river with the 
children, the two women had a most comfortable 
time together until about noon, when three 
freighters’ outfits and the Tascosa stage arrived 
together. There were eleven hungry men, all 


until dinner, and from dinner until supper, | its 





of the deadly revolvers carried by the teamsters 
on the trail, here were five little human beings 
who were friendly. The prairie-wolf was merely 
the last friend that Smiley had added to his 
visiting-list. 

“J just wish Herndon had been along. He’d 
taken the play out of the beast quick enough,” 
said Mrs. Herndon, when Smiley had told briefly 
about taming the coyote with seraps of food and 
kind words. “Don’t you know that the coyote’s 
got the evil eye? You mustn’t play with them,” 
she continued. “They’ll throw a spell over you, 
and something awful is suretohappen. They’re 
worse than snakes, enough sight. Ugh! Let’s 
go to the house.” 

Mrs. Hewitt did not believe what Mrs. Hern 
don said about the “evil eye” and the coyote ©! 
“spell,” but she knew Mrs. Herndon was 
sincere, and so said nothing at the time. Slic 
intended to explain to the children that althous!: 
there was nothing supernatural or ghostly abou‘ 
the prairie-wolf, she had always heard peop! 
call the animal treacherous, and she wished thi! 
jack-rabbits and prairie-dogs might be cultivate: 
instead; but because of the pressure of work 
that day she forgot the matter until after th 
children were asleep, and thereafter she did 1 
reeall it again, when they were with her, wit 
the following August, when she was forcil)) 
reminded of it by a remarkable incident of plain 
life. 

It happened that Mrs. Herndon was aga! 
spending the day with Mrs. Hewitt. It was : 
most oppressive day. . The air was so lifeless 
that both women wished a hundred times ‘! 
the less disagreeable hot winds that usually b!0\ 
over the plains. 

The children had remained about the hou» 
all day, and had displayed as little animat) 
as the grown people. In fact, about the 0!'') 
comforting thought that any one there had \\:\- 
on the total absence of all traffie over the tt 
No one had been obliged to do any work wo": 
mentioning. 

But at three o’elock, while everybody 30" 
the house was well-nigh half-asleep, the how! o! 
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a prairie-wolf was heard just outside the door—a 
ost startling sound. 

“Qh dear, something’s going wrong!’ said 
Mrs. Herndon. ‘I do wish Herndon was here 
» shoot the beast. He never misses one that’s 
oss than a hundred yards away, if I do say it, 
and he hates thém as bad as I do.” 

Going to the door, all of the group saw the 
prairie-wolf crossing the trail on the gallop. 
Smiley shouted vigorously, and it stopped for a 
moment on a low hill and looked toward the 
house. 

“Where’s your Winchester?” said Mrs. Hern- 
don to Mr. Hewitt. “‘Ain’t that a prime shot?’”’ 

Smiley looked up anxiously at his father’s face, 
but the father made no move toward the rifle, 
and the next moment the coyote disappeared. 

But even as it fled, others came galloping over 
the hills to follow it. Then a flock of prairie 
chickens swirled down into the corral, only to fly 
away again the next minute. Other birds and 
beasts followed these, until it seemed as if all the 
wild things of the region had determined to show 
themselves. It was not the common inhabitants 
alone that appeared ; turkeys and owls and foxes 
and a bobtailed wildcat were seen within five 
minutes. And every one of these wild animals 
showed a state of mind bordering on a panic. 

It was most remarkable, but while the people 
at the house looked on in silent wonder, a small 
black cloud grew in the southwest. In a minute 
or two a long, increasing tail hung down from 
this doud, anda low, buzzing roar became audible. 

“It’s a cyclone! Climb for the cellar! I 
knowed that coyote’d bring trouble!” shouted 
Mrs. Herndon. 

Every one ran to the entrance of the cave 
which Mr. Hewitt had scooped into the sand-hill 
for use as a cellar; and there they paused to 
watch the coming cloud. But within a few 
minutes they saw that the route of the tornado 
lay too far to the east to threaten danger, and 
they returned to the house to watch it. Mrs. 
Herndon continued her talk about the mysterious 
evil that is found in the ‘‘sneakin’ coyote. 

To all of this Mrs. Hewitt listened without 
comment because she did not believe it. Never- 
theless, she said to Smiley that night: “I forgot 
all about telling you I wish you wouldn’t play 
with those coyotes. It’s not what Mrs. Herndon 
said that makes me feel so. They had nothing 
to do with beginning the cydone to-day. They 
were just scared, like all the other things we saw. 
I don’t know how they learned it was coming, 
but I’ve seen geese in a great commotion back 
home in Herkimer County when a thunder- 
storm was coming. The howling and fear of the 
beasts might serve some good as a warning, but 
still I’ve always heard they were treacherous, 
especially when they grew old. Have you seen 
much of that one you were playing with the day 
I thought it was going to eat you alive?”’ 

“Why, yes, mamma,” said Smiley, “almost 
every day. I never could get him to the house, 
though ‘I know he comes alone nights; but he’s 
been lots of fun until just a week or so past. 
There’s another one—a mother with puppies that 
are all grown up now, and they’d let me play 
with the puppies and never saya word. They 
lived in a cave under the steep bank of the old 
river-bed down below, you know—about a quarter 
of a mile below where you saw us. I’ve been 
there lots of times. Why, they won’t hurt 
anybody, or they’d chewed us up long ago.” 

The mother smiled, but rather faintly, as she 
said, “Well, maybe it’s ali right, but I wish you’d 
never tamed the treacherous things.” 

Thereafter, when Mrs. Hewitt thought of 
Smiley’s odd four-footed playmates she put the 
matter out of mind as soon as possible. She knew 
he would keep away from them if she positively 
commanded it, but that she did not want to do. 
She felt that he was deprived of many pleasures 
which boys in settled regions have, and she could 
not bear to deprive him of any he could make for 
himself, 

So Smiley and his flock continued to frequent 





THE YOUTH’S 


seared of northers, and there’s no telling but it | 
may strike down on us before sunset.’’ 

Smiley started away a few minutes later, but 
the sky was clear, and he walked very leisurely. 
Even when he saw a low-lying black cloud on 


the northern horizon, and the air became still | 


colder, he was in no hurry; he had never seen | 
the genuine norther of the plains region. In| 


| about half a mile back toward his bome, and | into a drift with an earth-shaking jump. 
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And I reckon Smiley must have left the trail | freighters reared suddenly, and plunged forward 
Then 
after that he’d go right before the wind, just like | something was seen struggling through the snow 
cattle. So we'll spread out a bit, and try to| under the old river-bank before them, and the 
follow.” next moment a gray-coated coyote went floun 

They examined every mound and drift as/ dering up the old river-bed toward the ice on the 
they rode toward the river, and they were soon | main stream. But hardly had it given thre 
wallowing among the drifts in the hills three-| jumps clear of the drift when Herndon flashed 


fact, he was still two miles away from home | quarters of a mile down-stream from the Hewitt | a revolver from his belt and fired a shot tha 


when on a sudden the snow seemed to gather in | home. It was a struggle as heart-breaking as 


the air about him, the wind came with a power 
that half lifted him on, and then he lost sight of 
ev that was more than two rods away. 

“T’m glad the trail’s so plain. A fellow might 
get lost pretty easy in a snow like this,’’ he 
thought, as he bent before the blast and started 
on a jog-trot. 

It was not long—it seemed only a few minutes 
—before the snow became so deep that Smiley 
had to walk instead of run. Indeed, he soon 
found himself plodding along instead of walking 
with his usual sturdy stride. Worse than that, 
he observed, as time passed, that in spite of the 
work of wading through the snow he was by no 
means as warm as he usually was when walking 
swiftly over unobstructed ground. 

And then, just as the light began to fail, he 
saw one of the low sand-hills that border the 
Cimarron River rise out of the gloom before him. 
that lifted his spirits immediately, 
shout he put new strength into his 


s 


tumbled the beast headlong and dying. 
the words of Herndon had been when he met the} “There’s one less hoodoo!”’ said Herndon, 
father on the trail, but Hewitt could not give | savagely; but even as he spoke a scream was 
it up. Dismounting from his horse, he went | heard under the bank where the coyote had been, 
wading slowly along, working his feet into the | and then the boy for whom they were searching 
snow on the right and the left as he made his | rolled out of the drift, ran to the dying animal, 
way toward the river, while the others slowly | and putting his arms around it, cried aloud. 
followed him with their horses. | Then he turned furiously to his father and 
At this point the hills or sand-dunes were | wailed: “He saved me! He saved my life, and 
spread out no more than a quarter of a milefrom | you killed him! You—you—murdered him!” 
the river, while midway in the range was an old| And again the boy took to wailing over his 
gulch where the stream had cut a channel in | playmate. 
some forgotten time, and then had given it up| The four men stood speechless and motionless. 
again. Then Herndon spurred his horse forward to 
To the bank of this old bed Hewitt worked his | where he could look over the bank. ‘There he 
way without a word. When he stood where he | saw clearly that the boy and the prairie-wolf had 
could see that the river itself was buried out of | passed the night in safety, if not in comfort, 
sight under ice and snow, except where a tumble | crouching in the den where the wolf had made 
or riffle had kept it from freezing, the thoughts | its home, and shielded from the deadly blast 
which the sight of the ice raised in his mind | by the snow that, curling over the bank, had 





side of this one that there was no room for a 


wagon-trail between. 
Pausing for a moment, he gazed from side to 


except the close-lying hills. Next he climbed one 
of these, buf only to find he could see no farther 
through the driving snow. 

He was lost in a raging norther; he was 
already growing cold under its blast, and night 
was at hand. Death was before him, whether 
he stood still or went on. 

Brushing away the tears that came to his eyes, 
he put his hands deep in his coat pockets, and 
plunged ahead among the hills. He thought 
that if he could reach the river he might tell by 
the outline of the banks or by the breadth of the 
water or by an island that lay some distance 
down-stream from the trail which way to turn. 

It was a most manly struggle. The swirling 
of the wind among the hills piled the drifts 
waist-deep, but he floundered through them with 
such strength as remained, keeping the while 
before the wind because he knew it was blowing 
toward the river. But at last his overtaxed 
muscles gave way and he fell. 

Thoro y frightened now, he got on his feet 
again, and wading ahead more slowly, began to 
call for help in the cowboy’s droning cry: 

“Yo0-0-0—hay-ay-ay-ay—yo-0-0-00!”’ 

It was a sound that would carry farther than 
any shout of which he was capable, and he 
repeated it again and again, hoping against hope 
that it would reach his father’s ears. At last 
there was a click in his throat, the cry turned 
into a sob and hope fled. 

And then, out of the storm on his left, fairly 
splashing the drifted snow from its path, came 
the gray-coated prairie-wolf that had been his 
playmate; it came to leap up on his breast as it 
had done on the day when his mother had been 
so badly frightened by it. But even as the animal 
jumped before him it somehow lost its footing 
and fell out of sight in the snow that tumbled 
around it; and when Smiley stooped to clasp 
it, he, too, went plunging into an invisible 
snow-covered abyss. 

At the time when Smiley and the coyote were 
falling together into the snow, Smiley’s father 
was lying firmly bound on the family bed. On 
account of the work, no one about the Hewitt 
place had observed the coming norther until it 
filled the air with snow. But when it did come, 


proved too much for his self-control, and sinking | piled itself before them. 


down in his tracks, he covered his face with his 
hands. 
At that the men started forward to try once 


more to comfort him, but the horse of one of the! 


Turning, he gave one glance at the boy crouch- 
ing over the coyote, and then he said: 

“I vow, men, I’m sorry I did it! 
right. It was just plain murder.” 


Smiley’s 











‘* WAS THERE ANYTHING YOU WANTED 
TO-DAY, MY DEAR? ”’ 


contentedly in her turn while the other 
took charge of the shop. 

Miss Fidelia had hardly seated herself 
behind the counter when Maud Ainslee 
came rustling in, fresh and brisk and 
breezy—a city girl, happy in her wander- 
ings among the quiet haunts of the quaint 
seashore town where she was spending 
the summer. 

“Some pins, please, Miss Jennings,’’ 
she said. “Yes, medium size—that’s 
right. Oh, and have you some ruching, 
something soft and pretty, in white?” 

“T think,” said Miss Fidelia, doubt- 


the hills as before until toward Christmas, when | Hewitt, half-wild with anxiety, had started to 
a sister of Mrs. Herndon came to the Herndon | go seeking on foot for Smiley. A couple of 
house to spend the holidays, bringing with her a | freighters had tried to convince him of the deadly 


fully, “‘yes, I think we have.” 
She adjusted her spectacles and began 





boy and a girl who were so near Smiley’s age 
and so congenial that Smiley almost forgot about 
his feathered and furry friends. ‘The walk from 
the Hewitt house to that of the Herndons was 
nothing for such a sturdy lad as he. In fact, 
the younger children often went there as well. 
These visits, with the return ones made by the 
newcomers, filled the hours so full of fun that 
the days never seemed long enough. 

Now when Christmas was at hand, it was 
agreed that the Herndons should take dinner 
With the Hewitts, and during the afternoon 
before Christmas Smiley was sent alone to carry 
a message to Mrs. Herndon in regard to this 
ungement. It was such a lovely day that 

Smiley played around the Herndon house and 
yan | in his shirt-sleeves for an hour or so. But 
at three o’clock he came into the house for his 
any saying the air had grown suddenly cold. 

s. Herndon laughed at the idea. It was still 
Warm enough where she was at work over the 
Stove, but a half-hour later Herndon came to 
the house in a shiver, and said: 

“Smiley, I judge by the feel of the air that 
We're going to have a norther before long, and 
inaybe you’d better stay all night.’ 

“Oh, I can’t do that. Mamma expects me 


home.’ 


“Well, then, you’d better go right away. 1’m 


folly of the quest, and when their arguments 





failed they had simply tied him down to save his 
life. Then they spent the night in watching the 
clock and talking about the probability that 
Smiley had remained with the Herndons. 

At daylight the storm disappeared, and Hewitt 
and the two men who had kept him at home 
saddled horses that had endured the fearful night 
in the corral and rode away toward Herndon’s. 

When a mile or so out on the plain, they saw 
Herndon coming. It was a heart-breaking story 
that Herndon brought. He said: 

“Neighbor, I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
I didn’t tie the boy down and make him stay, 
but it’s too late, for—for —”’ 

He choked at the thought: of Smiley freezing 
to death out on that plain. The two freighters 
rode up beside Mr. Hewitt to say such consoling 





things as they could. 

But Hewitt said: “Thank ye kindly, but I 
mustn’t stop here. I’ve got to find him. I can’t 
go back to her till I’ve done that.” 

The men looked at one another. With the 
whole plain covered perhaps a foot deep, not to 
mention the drifts among the hills, how could 
any one hope to find the buried body of a lad’ 


“Fro. it is three o’clock,”’ said Miss | to grope through a somewhat dusty pasteboard 


Flora. 
“Yes, sister, I am coming,” said Miss 
Fidelia, stepping into the shop with her knitting 
in her hand. 
The prim and faded little sign over the front 
door, which bore the inscription, ‘“The Misses 
Jennings, Dry and Fancy Goods and Notions,” 


| and appreciative interest. 


box full of odds and ends. ‘Where was it, 
now, 1 saw that ruching the other day?” she 
murmured as she searched. 

“Pll help you, sister!” called Miss Flora, 
emerging from behind the lace curtain. 

Maud watched them with eyes full of amused 
Miss Fidelia’s wrin- 


might well have been overlooked among many | kled hands trembled, the gray curls quivered 


others in its neighborhood more showy and 
pretentious. 

The little shop itself, with its two low wooden 
stories wedged in between taller brick houses on 
either side, had a modest and deprecatory air, 
as of being sorry to stand in the way of the 
building of a better structure, and yet of assert- 
ing with gentle firmness its right to be where 
and what it was. 

This combination of meekness and independ- 


ence was characteristic also of the Misses | 
Jennings themselves, as any one might have | 
| Observed who wandered into their domain in 


quest of buttons, needles, or other of the dry, 
fancy or “notional” necessaries of life. 


curtain, through the white folds of which shone 





| lively little piece !’’ 
The doorway between the sitting-room and | 
|the shop was hung with a Nottingham lace) 


under her cap, she seemed to flutter and vibrate 
all over as if strung on wires. Miss Flora was 
still and placid, and wintry roses blossomed in 
her soft old cheeks. They bent their gray heads 
together over one box and then another, absorbed 
in the exigency of the search, which resulted 
finally in the triumphant holding up of a few 
yards of ruching wound upon a blue card, 

“Just the thing!”’ cried Maud. “It’s lovely! 
You must get some more, Miss Flora. I shall 
certainly want another piece by and by.” 

“T thought we had it!”’ sighed Miss Fidelia, 
with a gratified smile when the customer had 
gone. “Pretty, isn’t she, sister? And such a 
She sat down and composed 
her fluttering fingers with difficulty to their 
knitting. 

“The dearest old things—both of them!” said 


like Smiley? None of the three men had any | the red carpet, the red-covered table, the firelight | impulsive Maud, walking rapidly down the street, 


hope of it, but Herndon said: 


from the little stove, and the sunny window with | 


and meeting her tall brother Tom, with whom 


“He’s got to try, men. He can’t help that. | its rocking-chair, in which each sister swayed | she linked herself at once, and continued the 
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course of her observations without stopping to 
explain. 


“Just as sweet as they can be! It’s a shame 
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| in,”? Miss Fidelia added. “We shall miss your 
| bright face, sha’n’t we, sister ?’’ 
| Looking back from the corner, Maud saw them 


the Misses Jennings, the two gray heads close 
together, a handkerchief waving from one of 
Miss Fidelia’s trembling hands, while the other 





they don’t have more custom! If they’d just be | still standing in the doorway, under the sign of | rested protectingly upon her sister’s shoulder. 


more enterprising and keep a little better stock— 


thing so slow around them! But I believe they 
could be roused up and induced to branch out 
and do a brisker business. I’m sure people 
would go there if they just understood about it.” 

“If they don’t understand about it any better 
than 1 do,” said Tom, “it’s hopeless! But of 
course, whatever is wrong, there’s no doubt but 
you were ‘born to set it right.’ You’d better 
look out how you bring your reforms into this 
quiet town, though. People do occasionally like 
their own ways best, you know.” 

“That ruching, now,” pursued Maud, irrele- | 
vantly, “is just lovely! 1 could get the girls to | 
go for that, and it would be a start, anyway.” 

“And ‘they’ would become millionaires in no 
time, whoever they may be,”’ said Tom. “Come, 
put off your philanthropic schemes for the 
moment, Maud, and let’s go for a row while 
the tide is high.” 

They had their row, coming home in the sunset 
over the golden water; and they did all the other 
pleasant things which happy young people do 
in holiday time, as the summer days went by. 
But Maud, energetic and persistent as she was 
impulsive, did not forget her plan. 

Passing the shop of the Misses Jennings one 
morning two or three weeks later, she stopped 
and looked in at the tiny window, where, between 
the rows of dangling ribbon and lace, and cards 
of hooks and eyes, and ancient fashion-plates, she 
could see as many as four customers standing at 
the counter, with both the old ladies in bustling 
and excited attendance. The roses were bright 
in Miss Flora’s cheeks, and Miss Fidelia nodded 
and fluttered as if every nerve in her body had 
received a touch from an electric current. Maud 
smiled a gratified and complacent smile. 

“It takes such a little touch to set the ball 
rolling!”’ she said. “A bit of ruching was) 
enough. All those poor old things needed was a 
spur to their latent energy. They didn’t even 
know they needed that!’”’ and she went on in 
a pleasant glow of kind self-satisfaction. 

As it happened, she did not see the old ladies | 


no wonder they lose all their ambition with every- 





fav Charl 


Che SUBMARINE SUSAN 


e.s Adams 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIVE. 


HE deck of the submerged hulk 
had broken down under us, and 
the Susan had fallen through 

into the hold—head foremost, so to 
speak. 

We were somewhat shaken up, for I 
suppose that the boat pitched down ten 
or twelve feet; but our first thoughts 
were of Hart. 

“Do you suppose he was under us?” 
MeLean exclaimed. ‘‘Speak to him, 
quick !’’ 

I called through the air-pipe, “Hart! 
Hart! Are you all right?” ButI got 
no response; then I pulled three times 
on the signal-line. It gave way in my 
hand, and I hauled it in, foot by foot, 
till the end appeared. 

McLean caught it up. 
cut !”’ said he. 

I pulled gently at the air-pipe. Like 
the signal-line, it was easily pulled in. 

“And this has been cut, too!’ 
McLean cried, snatching it up. “Fel- 
lows, he is a lost man!’’ 

Muddy water was boiling up in the 
bottom hatchway. McLean thrust his 
hand down into it. “We cannot get 
him in! Weare flat down on timbers! 
The hatch is jammed back!” said he. 

“We had better rise and get up to the 


“It’s been 


“ 





| surface, then, as quick as we can,” exclaimed 


Roseberry, “so that we can haul him in if he’s 





WE ARE STUCK DOWN HERE! 


| Roseberry, none of that !”’ he exclaimed. “Calm 
yourself! You know better than that! You 


WE CANNOT GET UP!” 
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| of his helmet. It has been as much as half ay 
| hour, and he hasn’t been drowned.” 

“But how do you know that it is Hart shout- 
ing?’ objected Roseberry. “ Or that it is any- 
body? It sounded like a human voice, but may 
not have been.”’ 

“Hart won’t leave us here if he is alive!’ 
exclaimed McLean, confidently. 

““No—if he is alive,” replied Roseberry, 
despondently. 

After that, firs; McLean and then Roseberry) 
and I shouted in turn, but we got no further 
response. McLean believed that Hart 
had now swam ashore; yet for all we 
knew, the sounds that we had hear 
might be his dying cries for help. 

After starting the screw a few times 
more and alternately filling and pumping 
out the ballast tanks, McLean settled to 
the conviction that we could not get the 
boat up without assistance. “I move that 
we rest easy till we hear from Hart 
again,” he said. He tested the air supply. 
‘*We have sufficient air for fifteen hours 
more. Probably for twenty, if we sit 
quiet.” 

“And if he doesn’t come, if that was 
not he that we heard, what then?” 
queried Roseberry. ‘‘No, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, terror overcoming him again. 

“Let’s do something while the air 
lasts. Maybe we can cut away that 
timber the bottom hatch is on. 
Perhaps there might be room to 
crawl out there.” 

“Small chance,” said McLean; 
but Roseberry took the ax and at- 
tempted to hack the timber through 
the hatchway, in the muddy water. 
Time and again he gave up, only to 
return to the task. Perhaps the 
work helped him to bear the strain 
of waiting—that awful waiting 
while the air supply was slowly 
being consumed. 

At one moment we were full of hope concerning 
Hart, the next as full of hopelessness. The 


cut loose and is afloat! He couldn’t get his | know that is death to us!’’ Much asall this had uncertainty was horrible. Our only ground for 


helmet off alone, you know.” 
McLean opened the manhole door and sprang 


been explained and discussed previously, Rose- 
berry in his terror had reverted to his former idea 


again alone until the holidays were nearly over. | to set the ballast-pumps going. Water came into | of letting in water at the conning-tower and 


“T had to come and say good-by, Miss Fidelia,’’ 
she said, stepping briskly into the shop one cool 
Augustafternoon. “I am going away to-morrow. 
How are you, Miss Fidelia? And how is Miss 
Flora?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,’”’ said Miss Fidelia, 
politely and with reserve. “Pretty well—a little 
tired, I think.” 

“But you’ve had a good season !”” Maud went 
on, with bright confidence. 

“Pretty good,”’ said the old lady again. Then 
she leaned over the counter and sighed impres- 
sively, laying down her knitting. 


“To tell the truth,” she said, “it’s been sort of | fast 


trying someway this summer, Miss Ainslee. 
Seems as if there’d been more people in than 
most summers, and it’s worrisome for us, you 
know, so used to quiet as we are. There’s 
sister,””’ she lowered her voice and turned her 
own nodding old head to look affectionately across 
at Miss Flora’s, bent sedulously over her work. 
“She’s not so strong as you’d think, having such 


the air-lock rapidly, for we could not now shut 
the bottom hatch. Water was also coming down 
both lines of air-hose that led up to the float-buoy ; 
this had evidently been jerked under. Roseberry 


| and I were compelled to let in air plentifully from | 


the air-cylinders to exclude the water. 

Haste was imperative if we were to do any- 
thing for Hart. Mclean had put both pumps in 
operation. Then we thought of the iron keel— 
the detachable one. 

“Cast it off!’’ MeLean advised, and Roseberry 


| did so; we felt the upward lift of the boat, but 


it seemed to strike something overhead and hung 


“Oh dear! We pitched downward under old 
beams and timbers. That keeps us from rising, 
I’m afraid!” Roseberry exclaimed. 

“Back her, then,” said I. 
under them.”’ 

McLean instantly connected the engine with 
the propeller-shaft. ‘The screw turned spitefully, 
and the Susan moved back a foot or two; then 





a color, you know, and looking so young; and 
she does get just tuckered all out, and you might 


say nervous, if I’m not ever so careful of her. | 


But then, everybody is going away now soon,— 
fhere hasn’t been but one person in to-day besides 


you,—and we'll have a chance to rest. Was | 


there anything you wanted to-day, my dear?” 
she added, noticing that Maud’s sparkling face 
had changed unaccountably. 

“No, 1 think not,—or—yes, I should like a 
piece of that ruching, please,—the kind I liked 
so much, you know, when I first came.” 

“Oh, that!” said Miss Fidelia, placidly, 
beginning to click her needlesagain “We don’t 
keep it any more. You see, there was such a 
call for it we couldn’t keep any in the store. 
Seemed as if,’’ a little meek exasperation came 
into her voice, “just seemed as if everybody 
wanted some of that ruching! We had to be 
sending to Boston for it all the time, so we just 
decided we wouldn’t bother with it any more. 
There isn’t anything else you’d like?” 

“No, thank you,”’ said Maud, smiling suddenly. 

Even as she smiled a mist came over her eyes. 
The little, peaceful old shop, the little, sedate, 
contented old ladies, secure in the set and 
tranquil order of their lives—what had they to 
do, after all, with the push and enterprise of the 
big, modern world? And what was she, to think, 
in her young presumption, that she could better 
anything so sweet and wise as their calm con- 
tentment with each other, with their own modest 
capabilities and the frugal incependence they 
had made their own? What if they didn’t want 
inconsiderate people to come and buy all the 
ruching for which they had taken the trouble to 
send to Boston? She laughed again through the 
soft dew in her eyes. 

“Good-by, Miss Fidelia! Good-by, Miss 
Flora!’”’ she cried, heartily, holding out her 
hands to them. “I shall certainly come and see 
you again next summer!” 

“‘Good-by, my dear!’’ said the old ladies, one 
after the other, beaming a sedate and indulgent 
kindness upon her from their dim old eyes. 
“It’s been a real pleasure to have you coming 


| the serew-blades struck something and came to a 
| standstill. 

“Send her ahead !”’ cried Roseberry. Mclean 
| reversed the engine, and the boat started ahead a 
| bit, but struck an obstruction which scraped and 
shook the conning-tower. 

“Take care!” Roseberry cried out in frightened 
tones. 

McLean then attempted to back her again, but 
the screw struck and stopped as before. Until 
then we had not been greatly frightened for our 
own safety, for we thought that we could 
probably rise to the surface by giving the boat 
buoyancy. The knowledge fell on us now like a 
thunder-bolt that the boat was so 
caught under the old timbers that 
she could not rise. We could go 
neither forward nor back, and some- 
thing was holding the 
boat down, some old 
deck beam, we fan- 
cied, beneath which 
she had partially slid. 

I saw that McLean, 
where he stood under 
the electric bulb, had 
turned deadly pale. 

Roseberry shook 
like a leaf. “Oh, what 
fools!”” he groaned. 
“Tt has come—just what I’ve always expected !’’ 


ment and switched the light on there; he was 
trying to see what the nose of the boat had run 
into. He then brought the reflector to the side- 
lights ; but nothing could be seen outside except 


a dull blur. “It is all a smudge of mud!” he 
exclaimed. “Weare in a mud slough as thick as 
soup!” 


“And here we’ve got to stay! This will be 
our grave!” groaned Roseberry. 

“But not if I can get out at that conning- 
tower !’”’ he suddenly cried in great excitement. 
“T knew it would come to that some time!’ 
and he made a dash for the ladder-rounds. 

McLean sprang in front of him. “Now, 





“Back out from | 






McLean pushed forward into the bow compart- | 


| floating up through it to the surface. There are | 
| persons whom fear appears to reduce to a condi- | 


tion of childishness, so that they act only from 
instinct. 
In spite of McLean’s words, Roseberry made 
|a violent effort to get up the ladder, and had to 
| be pushed back by main strength. 
| “How are we going to get out? How are we 
| going to get out?” he screamed. “Pell me that, 
| will you? Tell me that! How are we going to 
| get out ?”” 

“I don’t know,’”’ McLean replied as calmly as 
possible. “But you are not going to let that mud 
and water down on us, Roseberry! Do you hear 
me? Stop, I say! Stop it! If you do not quit 
this, Harvey and I will put you in the air-lock 

'and clamp you in. ‘There you shall stay.” 

After his first paroxysm of terror, Roseberry, 
as on a previous occasion, turned sullen and gave 
up the struggle; and just then we heard, or 

| thought that we heard, a sound like an indistinct, 
| distant shout. 
| “Sh!’? McLean said. 


| 





**Listen!” 
We heard it again, but it was hard saying from 
where it came. Nor could we be certain that it 
was a human voice ; but the sound was something 
like a far-off halloo. 
| ‘Three or four times it was repeated, and first 
| McLean, then Roseberry and I, shouted with all 
| our power. 
| Similar, continuous sounds recurred for some 
| moments, then there was silence; but after all 
| we were by no means certain that it was not 
| merely some metallic lisp or resonance of the hot 
gasoline cylinder, or air escaping at some vent in 
| the conning-tower. We heard it once more, and 
shouted wildly in response. 

“T think that’s Hart!’ McLean 
exclaimed. 
and is calling to us.” 

“But how could he 
remove his helmet ?’’ 
said Roseberry. ‘‘And 
how could he swim 
and keep his head up 
in that heavy suit?” 

“Don’t know,”’ said 
McLean. “But who 
else could be shouting 
to us?”” 

We heard the sounds 
again, and in answer 
shouted at the top of our lungs. It was impos- 
sible to distinguish anything like words, but what 
seemed mufiled, far-away shouting continued for 
some time. McLean replied again and again, 
“We are stuck down here! We cannot get 
up 1? 

Roseberry and I entered the air-lock and 
examined the end of the signal-line once more, 
and also the severed end of the air-pipe. We 
were now able to pull in the light-wire. The 
ends of all three lines appeared to be cut cleanly, 
not broken, and each one was of about the same 
length, namely, fifty feet, as if they had all been 
cut together. 

“Hart has got out!”? McLean said. 





“He cut 


loose from his lines, and he has got his head out 


“T think he has got out | 


{Sage was that muffled, far-off voice, if voice it 
| were. We knew that if Hart had reached the 
shore uninjured, five or six hours, perhaps more, 
must elapse before he could summon men, hire a 
large boat, secure apparatus and put out to us. 
And after all, might not the task prove too great 
for him? 

As hour after hour passed, the suspense grew 
almost intolerable, and in addition we were in 
constant fear that Roseberry would again lose 
control of himself. 

It is the reader’s privilege to know what we 
could not—namely, what had become of Hart 
meanwhile. When he heard the deck giving 
way, he was in the hold thirty or forty feet astern 
of the place where the Susan fell through, and 
he made all haste to reach the ladder leading up 
to the hatch. 

He was climbing this when the rush of muddy 
water—caused by our fall—lifted him and the 
ladder with him up through the hatchway. He 
had one leg through the ladder; put as he rose, 
his left arm struck the anchor-line of the buoy 
with which he had marked the position of the 
wreck, The buoy was merely an old, dry timber 
which we had taken from a barn. He seized 
| this rope, but found that he could not rise to the 
surface on account of the shortness of his signal- 
| line and air-pipe. After an instant’s reflection, 
he reached for his knife, severed both lines and 
the light-wire and then drew himself to the 
surface by the buoy rope. 

Some little water had spurted in about his 
neck through the severed hose; but he got his 
helmet up beside the old timber, took the knife 
from the sheath in his belt, and with its handle 
managed to break the glass on the right side of 
the helmet. 

He now had air. But this supreme effort had 
almost exhausted him, and for some time he la) 
in the water, resting his head on the timber. 

When he had regained his breath a little, his 
| first precaution was to detach the lead weights 
| from his feet. Meanwhile he heard the pump o! 
| the boat going in the water below, and then the 

screw turning; and he heard the Susan start 
| several times. He expected every moment that 
we would rise; but as time passed and the souncs 
ceased, he became anxious. It was Hart whon 
we at last heard, shouting te us, asking what th 
| matter was. For some reason, he could hear ' 
| much more plainly than we could hear him. ! 1: 
understood when we shouted that we could 1 

raise her, and he shouted back all sorts of adv’ 
to us, not a word of which we understood. 

At last he called to us that he would try | 
swim ashore and get help; and cutting t! 
|anchor-rope of the buoy, he made the effv:' 
| supporting himself by the timber and pushi): 
along in the water. 

His feet had hardly touched bottom among ©: 
reeds when he heard a gun close by and » 
plentifully peppered with shot, which, howev'’. 
| failed to penetrate the helmet and thick div 
| suit. He shouted vigorously; and a grt 
| astonished negro—who had taken him for so 

sort of sea-‘monster—drew near, begging 
| pardon most humbly. ‘The negro, who 
come down the cove after ducks in a rowb«:'. 
was unable to unscrew the helmet, but he agrees 
to take Hart to Yorktown in his boat, a dista 
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of eight or nine miles. A good sum of money 
was promised him for haste, and he put Hart 
ashore in a little over two hours. 

At Yorktown Hart succeeded in divesting 
himself of the diver’s suit. He could find no one 
here, however, who had either a launch or a 
diver’s outfit; but he caught a train for Norfolk, 
arriving in about an hour and three-quarters. 

Inquiry here was a little more successful. A 
man named Homan owned an old diving-suit, 
the helmet, air-pump and hose of which were 
secured, along with the owner’s services. Hart 
also succeeded in hiring a tugboat. 

Meanwhile the day was waning; and although 
Hart got off immediately, the night proved dark 
and foggy, and they were unable to find the spot 
where the wreck lay until eight o’clock the next 
morning. Fortunately for us, the weather con- 
tinued calm. 

The first thing, after all those awful hours of 
suspense, which gave us a ray of hope was the 
sound of the screw of the tug. It came nearer— 
stopped — started again— moved inshore — then 
came back directly over us. “That’s Hart!” 
McLean cried. Thereupon we all shouted, 
“Help!” as loudly as we could, and soon heard 
faint sounds of reply. 

The tug let go two anchors, and in the course 
of half an hour Hart descended; we heard his 
bar tapping on the wreck. He had a submarine 
lantern, and after some difficulty climbed down 
upon the Susan. He could not now talk to us 
on account of his helmet, but he rapped on the 
plates of the boat to encourage us. 

What held us down was a large cross-beam 
beneath which, in pitching forward, the boat had 
slid for about eight feet. Otherwise the aperture 
over her was clear. 

In the course of an hour Hart succeeded in 
sawing off the timber. Then the Susan rose to 
the surface so suddenly that he was carried up 
with her, and had to drop the saw and throw 
both arms about the conning-tower. 

As soon as we poor imprisoned ones saw 
daylight at the conning-tower, we lost no time in 
opening the “‘cap.’”? Never was fresh air more 
grateful! The air inside the boat had grown 
very bad, and there was but little air pressure 
left in the cylinders. 

Except for the damage to the bottom hatch, the 


THE 





In Two Parts.—Part One. 
OME five years ago I 
wrote in this place a 
paper on the editor’s 
relations with young authors. 
1 now wish to write about the 
young author’s relations with 
editors. There is apparently 
not much difference between 
the two subjects, but I hope 
we shall find that there is more than there seems 
to be before I get through. There will at least 
be some variety in the treatment, for my former 
paper was altogether 
impersonal, and this 
will be altogether per- 
sonal; it will be even 
autobiographical. 

I began young con- 
tributor very young; I 
could not have been 
more than fourteen 
years old when [ sea- 
sonably ventured a 
poem on spring. I put 
it in this way, although 
really as a contributor 
I did not venture it at 
all. I showed it to my 
father, who was apt to 
think too well of any- 
thing I did in the way of verse, and who thought 
so very well of this piece of verse that he offered 
it, without my knowledge or consent, to the 
elitor of the paper on which I was then at work 
23 @ compositor. I knew nothing of all this till 
| saw my poem in print. Then I was so much 
‘bashed that I made myself disagreeable to my 
father by my dismay, in which, no doubt, there 
Was a due mixture of vanity, so that he declared 
be would have nothing more to do with the publi- 
«.tion of my literature. Neither of us was quite 
ale to abide by this situation. 

{ soon after produced another poem which I 
‘48 not unwilling he should offer for publication, 
“2d which he really did offer. This, also, was 
*-omptly accepted and printed in the same paper. 

‘iter that I allowed him to send still another 
poem to a paper at a distance, and I had the 
‘isfaction of seeing that in print as soon as the 
‘Ail could take it and bring the paper back. 
_-As I was then still only fourteen years old, 
2¢ reader will not be surprised to know that this 
5 second suecess of mine was a poem on memory. 
! could now, at sixty-four, write a poem on the 
\ ant of memory, although I have ever so much 
“ore to remember than I had then, and have had 
‘ore personal experience of memory. The only 
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Susan was quite uninjured. Hart and McLean 
ran her to Norfolk. Roseberry and I preferred 
to go on the tug; and, in fact, on reaching 
Norfolk, Roseberry at once began to pack his 
bag, to take the night steamer for New York. 

“Oh, but Roseberry, you are not going to run 
off and desert us like this?’”’ Hart and McLean 
both said to him. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Roseberry. 

“What, and abandon the Susan and all our 
plans ?”’ remonstrated Hart. 

“I have no further use for the Susan!” 
exclaimed Roseberry. “I’m not fool enough to 
wait for a third call.” 

“Yes, but Roseberry, we have now learned 
better, and we sha’n’t incur such a danger again,” 
Hart said. “We have gained experience and are | 
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or two to send him contributions, both in verse 
and in prose, which he printed, and which I had 
the joy of seeing again in the beautiful print of 
his paper. This, however, was my sole reward ; 

I did not dream of being paid for them, and | 
apparently he did not dream of paying 
me. 

The business of offering my litera- 
ture seems to have passed quite out of 
my father’s hands into my own. After 
meeting the editor of the agricultural 
paper I do not remember that I 
allowed my father to send anything 
for me to the press. I myself plucked 
up courage to send the poem which 
had been rejected by the Buffalo news- 
paper to the Knickerbocker Maga- 





her—success and fortune.” 

**That’s what you said before,” 
commented Roseberry, hastening 
his packing. “No more of it for 
me!’ 

“But I call this downright un- 
grateful to Hart, after his saving 
our lives!” exclaimed McLean, 
with indignation. 

“I’m grateful all right. I ap- 
preciate it,’”’ replied Roseberry. 

“TI did only my duty and don’t 
expect thanks,” Hart interposed. 
“But only think of our plans, 
Roseberry! Next summer, you 
know, we are going to take the Susan to New- | 
foundland. There are wrecks there containing 
stuff worth millions. In five years we can get 
rich. The sea is stocked with lost treasure, only 
waiting to be harvested.” 

“The sea can keep its own, for all I care,” 
replied Roseberry, unmoved. “I know when 
I’ve had enough. Harvey,” he continued, “are 
you going back to New York with me?” 

I had already decided to do so, and we parted 
company with Hart and McLean that evening. 

I have little doubt that they will go to New- 
foundland next summer, and sometimes the 
inclination to rejoin them is revived in me very 
strongly. For it cannot be denied, that in spite 
of all its perils, submarine boating possesses a 
wonderful fascination. 


END. 


now on the verge of success with 





been a prophetic quality, and I 
am not sure it had this. I have 
not forgotten that it was in the 
measure and the manner of 
some of Moore’s lyrics, which 
had then begun to attract my 
attention. 

All this happened while we 
were living in Columbus, Ohio. 
After we removed to a smaller 
town in the northern part of the state I was so 
much occupied with other affairs, which have 
now dropped quite out of my mind, that I 
ventured nothing further with the press, either 
by my father’s hand or by my own. I was 
constantly writing, and I suspect that the trouble 
was I attempted things so long that I was unable 
to finish them, and the} were never really in a 
form for offering to editors. At last, however, 
I really finished something, and when I showed 
it to my father, he sent it away to a newspaper | 
in Buffalo, where it was as promptly declined as | 
the other poems had been ac- 
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waning light of litera- 
ture in New York. It 
had been a great light of 
literature in its time, 
and although now long 
extinguished, it had shone with | 
contributions from Irving, from 
Willis, from Paulding, and from 
whatever other names were nota- 
ble in their day among American 
authors. 

To my; great joy, and to my even 
greater astonishment, the poem 
was printed. It was a sufficiently 
unambitious effort to realize in 
verse the pensive pleasure I had often felt ona 
summer evening, and I think now that I realized 
it fairly well. It was, as usual with everything 
I attempted then and with pretty much all that 
I have attempted since, a faithful transcript of | 
reality. I have not seen it fora whole generation, | 
and I should not now know where to lay hands | 
on it; but I have an impression that I should | 
not be quite ashamed of it if I read it. What) 
remains most distinct in my mind, however, is | 
the false pronunciation of a certain word which | 
I obliged to take a wrong accent in order to} 
complete the rime and rhythm of a certain line. | 

It must have been shortly after this that I | 





zine, which was then a 








began to send poems to the National Era, | Mz 


an antislavery newspaper then published in | 
Washington, which wisely gave a great deal of | 
attention to literature, and tried to make itself | 
acceptable to the whole family while addressing | 
to the consciences and convictions of older readers | 
the principles which it sought to establish. My 
poems were mainly in the form of sonnets — 
a form which I had then greater ambition to 
attempt than I have had since. 

As nearly as I can now recollect, my next 
endeavors in the way of literature were transla- 
tions from the Spanish and the German, which 
I sent to a newspaper in Cincinnati. A little 
earlier, it seems to me, I had been offering verse 
to the Home Journal, then under the charge of 
Willis and Morris, the poets, who were making 
it the leading literary and society journal of the 
country. Shortly after the Atlantic Monthly 
was founded in Boston, and I read it with a 
fear and trembling, but not without a secret 
hope of some day seeing myself in its pages. 

I had now returned to Columbus, where I 
had become the news and literary editor of the 
newspaper on which I had formerly worked as 
a compositor. The friend with whom I roomed 
was then the only contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly on the west of the Alleghenies, although 
very shortly after his first poem appeared another 
Western poet saw the light in the Atlantic 
Monthly; and their success stimulated me with 
a fresh longing, if not fresh courage. I cannot 
remember just how or when I took heart to post a 
poem to the editor, but certainly somehow I did so. 

This poem some few readers may possibly 

remember if I name “The 





cepted. This was a crushing 
blow to me; and again it was 
some time before I ventured 
my fate with editors. 

Then I mustered courage 
and let my father send a prose 
contribution to the editor of an 
agricultural paper in Cleveland 
which cultivated literature on 
its last page. It was a sketch 
of an old log cabin which I 
had seen in ruins, and which 
I described with the utmost 
faithfulness. 

I tried to give it human 
interest by imagining the life 
that had passed in it and then 
passed out of it, which I could 
do with some authority, since 
we had ourselves once lived 
a year ina log cabin. This was 
printed with some sort of 
praiseful note by the editor, 
who afterward came to see us 
in the village where we lived, 
and who then praised it to my 
face, to my great discomfiture. 
He was a very kindly man, and 
although I shunned his pres- 











Movers ;” it is to be found in 
the volume of my verse which 
I thought was the sole volume 
of it, until just now I happened | 
to remember another equally | 
obscure. It was in hexameters, 











I had been reading Long-| 
fellow. I had not only been | 
reading Longfellow’s hexame- 
ters, but I had been reading 
those of Kingsley and those of 
the German poet Voss, upon 
which I much more nearly | 
fashioned my verse than upon 
Longfellow’s. 

In no great time I got this 
poem back from the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, who 
noted at the bottom of the 
printed form of rejection that 
he thought a shorter poem 
which I must have sent at the 
same time had been accepted. 
It must have been this con- 
siderate postscript that saved 
my life, for I do not see how 
I could otherwise have lived 
under the pang of rejection. 








ence as much as possible, he 
encouraged me to write more 
and more for his paper. 

I do not know that it needed a great deal of | 
encouragement to make me do this; probably 


| discouragement would have served the same 
v ar: My early poem could have had would have 


purpose. At any rate, I continued for a year | 
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I was still further consoled 
when, a year or two afterward, 
I met Lowell in Cambridge, and 
asked him how he had happened to praise that | 
poem in his review of my volume of verse (where | 
I had meantime printed it) after having declined 

it for the magazine. He was quite surprised, 
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and answered me that he had no recollection of 
having ever seen it before seeing it in my volume; 
his belief was that it had been returned to me by 
his assistant without his knowledge. 

I did not suffer his good-will to languish for 
want of occasions to befriend 
my literature. I sent him in 
pretty rapid succession six 
or seven poems. He took 
five of them, which he 
printed all in one year; he 
even printed two of them in 
the same number. In the 
following number he did me 


the incredible honor of 
printing a reply to one of 
the poems. If joy could 


have killed, I should not 
have survived the happiness 
which this brought me, and 
perhaps I was really in 
more danger from it in a 
certain way than I was 
from the earlier rejection of which I have spoken. 
It has been my experience that there is a certain 
enervation in success. 

Of course, what one works for is success; but 
when it comes it is not somehow so wholesome, 
and is not such an incentive to renewed effort as 
failure, especially if the failure is not through 
oneself or one’s work, but through the failure of 
some one else whose taste one may disable for its 
rejection. After a failure of this sort, or after 
a severe criticism, or any sort of snub to my 
literary vanity, I have somewhere found in me 
the strength to try again, and I have found it 
pretty promptly. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











OT long ago an Indian came into a con- 
tractor’s office with a letter of intro- 
duction to the ‘‘boss,” and applied for 

work. He was not importunate, and he did not 
make any pleas, or offer suggestions as to what 
he could or would like to do. The contractor, 
who was.rather busy and did not care much for 
Indians, put him off by saying he would think 
the matter over. 

The Indian was lonely, and he made friends 
with the men in the office. Although he occa- 
sionally came in to see them, he never again 
mentioned the subject of a “‘job,’”’ understanding 
that the boss was still thinking the matter over. 
If he saw that the men were busy, he would 
draw a chair into some corner where he would 
be out of the way, and sit down, sometimes 
remaining for an hour without uttering a word. 

Yet he was ready to converse, and he could 
talk entertainingly—all the more entertainingly 
because his language and pronunciation were 
quaint and picturesque. One day, when he had 
been drawn by one of the men into conversation 
on a subject with which he was familiar, he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence. 

**You have something to do,”’ he said. “I am 
taking up too much of your time.”’ 

“Not yet,” was the good-humored reply, “but 
you will be pretty soon.” 

‘Say when,” tersely answered the Indian, and 
then went on with his talk. 

A few minutes later the clerk said, “Time’s 
up; I’ve got to get to work,” and the Indian put 
on his hat and went out without another word. 
In the same circumstances a white man might 
have been offended, but not the Indian. 

It came to the understanding of the contractor 
that this red man was a man of business, and he 
finally sent him to a friend who wished to have 
some investigations made in Indian Territory. 
Two days later the contractor’s friend came into 
the office. 

“I talked with your man,” said he, “and 
satisfied myself that he is capable of doing what 
I want, and he said he was willing to do it. 
Then he left and I haven’t seen him since. I’ve 
been expecting him to come in for his final 
instructions and the money for his expenses.” 

“Did you tell him you were satisfied and would 
let him make the trip for you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well,” replied the contractor, “I guess he’s 
started for Indian Territory, then.” 

That proved to be the case. When a message 
was sent to the house where the Indian had been 
boarding, it was found that he had gone straight 
back from the office, got what things he needed, 
and taken the first train west. When he came 
back, fifteen or sixteen days later, his work was 
all done and well done. Where he had got the 
money for his expenses, he did not explain; 
probably out of his own pocket. He had under- 
stood his employer to say, “Go!”’ and he had 
gone with as little delay as possible. 

That Indian no longer lacks steady employ- 
ment. 
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But it is not in international balances alone, but 
in government credit as well, that this country 
stands preeminent. 
bonds command one hundred and six and a half. 
| British consols, paying two and three-fourths 
| per cent., sell for ninety-five and three-fourths. 











one hundred and two. Russian five per cents. 
CURRENT TOPICS. | are worth one hundred and one. Taking these 
Minister Wu is not accredited to the United | Tus NIM And ee ion mations, the 
States government as a philosopher, but, uncom- deveston fot pote that our two per cents. are 
missioned, he fulfils the office of a sage. China equal . ready market value to the average ra 
and Concord are nearer each other than they y ” P 
| commanded by foreign government pledges that 
_— a | bear twice that interest rate. “As good as gold” 
|is a sufficiently expressive comparison, but the 


i , it i id, first ufac- : oe 
The chemist who, it is sai man | § aikks dah Gee a caamhin aaah 


tured sugar-coated pills died in Philadelphia the 
other day, and his principal achievement is now | better than gold. 6. 2 
respectfully commended to the attention of | 
debating societies. It is rather a large question, 
when one looks at all sides of it, whether the 
man who made it easier for people to take pills | 
was or was not a public benefactor. 
packs e © 


An interesting and unusual ceremony 
will take place in Quebec next month, when a | TWO INFANT LEGISLATURES. 


BECKONINGS BEYOND. 


He ne’er is crowned 
With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead. 


Keats. 


the Sons of the American Revolution upon the | Hawaiian legislatures have not figured 
largely in the news of the day. But the 
beginnings of self-government are always inter- 
esting; and Americans in particular must be 
concerned to know what capacity for taking 
care of themselves the new possessions of the 
United States are showing. 
The Porto Rican Legislature closed its session 
in the approved American style. The hands of 
It is said that the fauna of India has not lost pas pte Yc aeaar ane ey a go Rasp 
a single species of mammal, bird or reptile, not sign bills which were being hurried. through. 
merely during the nineteenth century, but within But this does not mean that the work of the 
the period of definite history. There is one acosten wen Wemnsifens’. Some thas wae lest 
animal the extermination of which, if not immi-| . . a we 
nent, is not improbable, namely, the Indian Pte Sion ied tas ax tava te 
rhinoceros. The tiger, which destroyed nine rep tative gov t or in pari tary 
hundred human lives in the latest reported year, ; 
es 6 8 a aaiesh atade thy teeik proceedings. But they reconstructed the legal 
‘ rospect A i. code of the island, established trial by jury, 
pessimistic prophet cannot dim with predictions A 
. a ceer provided for a system of public schools, and 
of destruction. Except for exhibition purposes, conducted themselves in a way to justify the 
the tiger does not seem a desirable contemporary ; closing comment of the President of the Execu- 
the thinoceros is still more picturesque, and | tive Council: “We can stand the criticism of not 
greatly less harmful. __ having passed more bills, but we could not stand 
Omitting the cost of water and the | the criticism of having passed many bad ones.” 
products of the soda-fountains, the American | nthe Hawaiian Legislature, which is in session 
Grocer estimates that the national “drink bill’? | When this is written, affairs have not moved so 
for beverages of all other kinds amounted last | Smoothly. The native or reactionary element, 
year to more than twelve hundred and twenty- | Which calls itself the “Home Rule party,” is in 
eight million dollars. Alcoholic liquors account | ntrol. Its leaders were opposed to annexation, 
for more than a billion dollars; coffee, for one | #24 some of them have not abandoned the hope 
hundred and twenty-five millions; tea, for | f the recall of the ex-queen. Not all the members 
thirty-seven millions, and cocoa for six millions. | 8P¢#k English, and few of them are familiar with 
Statistics are given to show that our consumption | American institutions. They make unreasonable 
of alcohol is not increasing, and this, of course, is | 4emands upon Governor Dole, and consume much 
a thing to be thankful for; but the serious fact | time in personal bickerings. ; 
remains, that for these beverages—some of which |_ Many radical measures have been introduced, 
are unnecessary, and others distinctly harmful— | but the only bill enacted during the first half of 
there is squandered every year money enough to the session was one appropriating money for the 
provide the comforts of life for all who are in | ¢xpenses of the legislature. Altogether, it is a 
misery. | disappointing beginning ; but legislative vagaries 
Se will be held in check by the executive, and 
The battle-ship ‘ Maine," if all goes | gradually experience and growth of intelligence 
well, may soon be hobbling back to the United | will bring improvement. 
States on crutches, so to speak. A Chicago firm 
has signed a contract with the government and lad 
begun the work of raising the vessel. The plan NEMIES MANKIN 
is to build a coffer-dam around the ship, pump . = ~ 
her out, repair her sufficiently to float her, and | JT would be difficult to name any achievement 
then bring her to New York. The expense is of medical science which contains more of 
estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand the picturesque or appeals more powerfully 
dollars ; but as the contractors consider her worth | ‘© the imagination than the discovery that two 
two million dollars if in suitable condition to be |f the commonest species of mosquitoes are 
repaired, and one million if she has to be broken | "sponsible, the one for the spread of malaria, 
up, the speculation is an attractive one. The | the other for the dissemination of yellow fever. 
temporary use of the vessel for exhibition purposes | Here are two members of a family long known 
if repaired, and the manufacture of souvenirs | t be somewhat troublesome and disagreeable, 
from her material if broken up, are probably | but usually regarded as nothing more than a 
items which enter into these estimates. One | Common nuisance, unworthy of any very serious 
cannot help hoping that the famous vessel may attention. Meantime, however, mysterious and 
be saved. terrible crimes occur. Here a man is bound and 
et tortured, there a whole family is murdered, an 
Within the next two months the gov- | entire community wiped out; and the assassins 
ernment will close out its business of educating | always succeed in concealing their identity and 
Indians by contract, and thenceforth will retain | making good their escape. But the patient 


spot where the brave General Montgomery fell, | 
on December 31, 1775, in his ill-fated attempt to 
capture the citadel. The ceremony of unveiling 
the tablet to the American general will be fol- 
lowed by an international exchange of courtesies 
and a banquet; and it is safe to predict that, 
although the city held out successfully against 
the fathers, it will capitulate to the sons. 


United States two per cent. | 
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SO em eg es) AVENUE! | French three and a half per cents. are quoted at | 
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mosquitoes in two weeks’ time. These smaller 
breeding-places should not be overlooked. 

Heretofore war has been waged against mos- 
quitoes merely as destroyers of our comfort. 
The discovery of their character as pests and 
murderers makes it the duty of every one to lend 
a hand in exterminating them. 


* © 


COMPLETE TO-MORROW. 


Life gives us better than it takes away,— 
In brighter hope, and broader, fuller day. 
FTrene E. Morton. 
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STILL A MOST VITAL FORCE. 


IIE shelves of second-hand bookstores 
afford many a curious and illuminating 
glimpse into the past; but no record which 

the books upon them disclose is plainer than 
that of a great change in religious sentiment and 
standards during the last half century. 

What are the books which burden the five-cent 
counters? “Inquiry into the Fatal Error of 
Socinianism, and its Refutation ;” “A Trumpet 


Blast Against Unseemly Dress ;” ‘Sermons on | 


the Present Grievous State of the Church’”’— 
these are examples of a class of titles common in 
American homes seventy-five years ago. Now 
they are rarely found outside of the literary 
orphan asylums. 

Does it mean that people have ceased to read 
religious books? That they have lost interest 
in religious things? Not at all. Rather that 
their interest is deeper and more vital, but finds 
expression in religious books of another kind, 
and in different ways. 

The old books were doctrinal, argumentative, 
polemic; the new are stimulating and humaniz- 
ing. The old were largely negative, warning the 
reader what to avoid; the new are positive, and 
point the way to what he should do. The pro- 
fessed aim of the old was to prepare him for 
death, the new lay emphasis upon life. The 
most widely circulated book of recent years is 
purely religious in motive and character. 

In the religious and in the secular press, too, 
there is evidence of a similar change. The 
religious papers have broadened their scope to 
include much that was formerly regarded as 
outside their field. The secular papers, on the 
other hand, finding that the actions of religious 
bodies and the work of the churches have a deep 
and constant interest for their readers, give liberal 
space to such matters. 

The response to requests for aid for worthy 
objects disarms suspicion of religious ‘coldness. 
Charity was never more prompt or more generous 
than it isnow. The Easter collection of a single 
New York church was more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. The rector merely mentioned 
some special need of funds, and the money was 
in his hands. Men do not give thus to a cause 
in which they have lost interest. 


® © 


THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE. 


ROM time to time The Companion has 
called attention to the monster schooners 
that have been built in Eastern shipyards 

within the last few years—schooners of more 
than three thousand tons, larger than the first 
ocean steamships, and ten times as large as some 


| of the “clippers” that made themselves famous 


half a century ago. 

During the last quarter of a century the 
transportation capacity pf the world’s merchant 
marine has increased nearly threefold. Where 
there were fewer than six thousand steamships 
in 1874, there are now more than twelve thousand, 
enormously larger than the old ones. Improved 
engines give greater speed; better furnaces 
consume less coal. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
recently estimated that the freight capacity of 
modern steamers has thus been increased fully 
one-third, while running expenses have been 
reduced. 

Corresponding improvements in wooden ship- 
building make the big schooners possible and 
profitable. They can carry immense cargoes, 
and the cost of running them is proportionately 
less than the expense account of smaller craft a 


practically the whole control and conduct of the | detectives at work on the case pick up one clue | few years ago. Sails are set, anchors raised and 


matter. 


The change from the old system to here and another there, until at last the eyes of cargo transferred by machinery. The work that 


the new began in 1895, when Congress passed a | the community are opened, and it sees that the | would have called for many sailors in the old 
law providing for a gradual discontinuance of aid | two insignificant and despised creatures who | days is now easily and quickly done by a few 
to sectarian schools, the decrease being twenty | have been coming and going almost unnoticed men provided with auxiliary engines. 


per cent. each year. Meantime, as the cutting off | are in reality the great criminals for whom the 
of this aid deprived Indian boys and girls of the | whole world has been searching. 
privileges which they had enjoyed, corresponding 


While all these changes have been in progress, 
ocean freight rates have been falling, so that the 


When such a case is made out against human ayerage is only from half to three-quarters as 


provision was made for them in government | offenders, justice is prompt. Sanitary science is | high as it was twenty-five years ago. Thus the 
schools, the attendance in which has increased | proceeding with equal energy against the two merchant and the ship-builder stimulate and 


from fourteen to twenty-two thousand, and is | guilty members of the mosquito family. 
still growing at the rate of a thousand a year. 
The next step contemplated by the government | of these pests have led to the recommendation 
is a measure of compulsory education for young | of certain measures which have proved most 
Indians. It isa pleasure to note that Hampton | efficient. They are the draining, wherever pos- 
Institute, being entirely non-sectarian and per- | sible, of marshes and pools of stagnant water ; 
forming a service which would be hard to| the spreading of kerosene on all such bodies of 
duplicate, will still receive a certain measure of | water as cannot be drained, and the introduction 
government assistance. of sticklebacks, minnows and other small fish. 
— A film of kerosene on the surface of standing 
Treasury statistics of American imports | water is fatal both to the larve and to the adult 
and exports for the year 1900 show a balance of | female mosquitoes which alight there to lay their 
trade in favor of the United States of six hundred | eggs. A small quantity is sufficient, one ounce 
and forty-nine million dollars. In 1875 the exports | being enough for a space of fifteen square feet. 
of Great Britain, our chief competitor, were twice | Temporary pools which result from heavy rains, 
as large as ours; in 1888 our exports were the| and even the water in hollow stumps and dis- 
larger, and last year we were ten millions ahead. | carded tin cans may furnish a generation of 





Government trials of plans for the destruction 





sustain each other, and as the one advances the 
other also gains. 
® & 


ITALY AND FRANCE. 
Te recent visit of the Italian naval squadron 


to Toulon and the attendant ceremonies | 
recall the visit of the Russian fleet to the | 


same city several years ago. On that occasion 
the impulsive Frenchmen embraced Russian 
sailors in the streets, and the French press went 
wild over the alliance with Russia. There have 
been predictions that the later naval demonstra- 
tion would have political consequences similar to 
the earlier, and that Italy would help to form a 
new Triple Alliance by becoming a party to the 
existing alliance between France and Russia. 
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No such result is probable. It is true that 
there is dissatisfaction in Italy with the present 
Triple Alliance, or Dreibund, in which German, 
and Austria are partners with Italy. Ti. 
present Italian Minister of Foreign A ffairs, 
before he assumed the responsibilities of office, 
led in the attacks on the Triple Alliance on the 
ground that it cost Italy much more than it was 
| worth. Moreover, there are close sympathies of 
| temperament between the French and Italians. 
| Half a century ago they were on terms of 
| enthusiastic friendship. But many things have 

happened in this interval, and for twenty years 
Italy has been associated with Germany,—the 
traditional enemy of France,—and with A ustria- 
Hungary, in the alliance which was one of the 
| crowning achievements of Prince Bismarck’s 
adroit diplomacy. They have not been altogether 
| prosperous years for Italy, but the blame for 
that does not rest with the alliance. It is to be 
| aseribed rather to the heavy debt which Italy 
| accumulated during her unification, and to costly 
| colonial adventures. 
| The Triple Alliance runs by ten-year periods, 
| and the present period does not expire until 1903. 
The German Chancellor has recently declared 
that the Triple Alliance was never more solid 
than it is to-day, and there seems no good reason 
for impugning his sincerity. Italy wants con- 
| cessions from Germany and Austria in commercial 
| treaties which are pending, and it may be that 
| She thinks that a little coyness regarding the 
renewal of the Dreibund will help her to get 
what she wants. 
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A QUAKERESS AT COURT. 


MELIA OPIE, famous in her own day as a 
A novelist, is remembered in ours chiefly 
because of her agreeable personality and 
her circle of famous friends. Her romances are 
almost forgotten. A new and amusing glimpse of 
| her is afforded in the recent biography of Emma 
| Marshall, Mrs. Opie’s fellow townswoman of 
Norwich, in England. 
| In her youth Mrs. Opie had been very gay, and 
fond of the pleasant frivolities of elegant life. At 
| the same time she was keenly interested in such 
scenes as revealed human nature in its deeper and 
more violent aspects. When, later on, she became 
a Quakeress, she had, of course, to give up attend- 
ing parties, concerts and the theater, wearing 
bright colors, and reading, as well as writing, 
novels. But one curious interest of her youth— 
one can scarcely call it an amusement—was not 
| forbidden to her. 
| “From her earliest childhood,” writes Miss 
Marshall, “Amelia loved to frequent the court 
during the assizes, and when Baron Alderson 
was on the bench, his Quakeress cousin was often 
seen at his side. It was the one dissipation of 
her later life—a glimpse into the world she had 
| forsaken. 
“She always had a new gown for the occasion 
and I remember hearing a dressmaker say to my 
| mother that she must wait for the dress she was 
| making fcr her, as Mrs. Opie’s court dress had to 
be finished for her by a certain day. My mother 
laughed and said, ‘One would think Mrs. Opie 
were going to be presented to the king!’ 

“The high sheriff’s carriage, with judge and 
chaplain within, drove up once to Mrs. Opie’s door 
in Lady’s Lane, and to the surprise of the specta- 
tors who had followed the carriage, out stepped 
the fair Quakeress in her soft silk dress of pigeon 
gray, and Baron Alderson was heard to say 
affectionately, ‘Adieu, my dear Cousin Amelia.’ ”’ 

If the quondam novelist and novel-reader were 
permitted to follow plot and drama only where 
they were all too true, they could certainly have 
been no less exciting than fiction, especially to a 
spectator of such ready sympathies. 

Mrs. Opie lived to be a very old woman, retaining 
in extreme age a charm blent of the sweet tran- 
quillity of the Friend, with the graceful gaiety of 
the former lady of fashion. She attended the first 
World’s Fair in 1851, and was wheeled about the 
exhibition building in a chair. She was then 
eighty-two; but when she presently perceived the 
| venerable Miss Berry, who was ninety-eight, rolled 
along in a similar equipage, she saluted her merrily 
with a challenge to a race! 
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IN ST. VINCENT’S. 


T. VINCENT’S PLACE is a short street, 

S lined on each side with cheap little houses, 

each of which has a tiny garden at the back. 

The dwellers in St. Vincent’s have small incomes. 
but often large ambitions. 

There is Mrs. John Kennerly, for exampl 
John is a salesman in a department store, anc 
earns twenty dollars a week. Mrs. Kennerly lis 
two ambitions: one is to be a leader in social life 
and the other is to go to Europe. She gratifies tle 
| first by giving teas, whist-parties and little dances 
| She is in debt to caterers, grocers, indeed to ever) 
kind of a dealer who will trust her, and John 
income is pledged for two years to come. 

The second ambition she sees no hope of gra 
ifying, but that does not prevent her from por!!': 
over the lists of cheap tours, and lamenting |" 
hard fate. 

At the other end of the square lives Jami 
Cross, another salesman in the same great slio}) 
Margaret Cross. his wife, was a teacher before lie! 
marriage, and she, too, has at times a hungr) 
longing to see the Old World with its wonderil! 
histories, its pictures, its courts, its romance ; DU 
she says nothing. Why should she make Ji: 
miserable with wishes which it is impossible | 
him to gratify? The world about her is full © 
happiness if one knows how to find it. 

There is no such busy weman as Mrs. Cross '!) 
St. Vincent’s. Her house and her two boys 4" 
kept daintily clean, but neither in house nor |! 
clothes is there any cheap finery. 

There is a living-room, facing south, the window 
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of which is filled with growing plants. Mrs. Cross 
and the boys are wise about them and their habits. 
They say it is the work of a lifetime really to 
understand even ferns. Their garden last summer 
not only supplied fresh vegetables for their table, 
put kept the house bright with flowers. The 
poys take photographs, too, and when Jim has a 
holiday the whole family go on short excursions 
to historie places in the neighborhood, and bring 
back pictures. ‘We, too, have a history and 
peautiful scenery,” Mrs. Cross says. 

The boys also have beehives on the roof, and 
have learned something about the ways and works 
of that great little nation, the bees. 

In the sunny living-room are a good many well- 
chosen books, bought one by one out of their 
savings. “Each one opens a door into the world 
for us,” the mother says. ‘Some time we want to 
study geology and physies so that we can under- 
stand more of the wonderful things about us.’’ 

To one woman in St. Vincent’s the world remains 
bare and vulgar and mean; to the other it opens 
illimitable vistas, sublime and mysterious. 


* ¢ 


MR. EVARTS FROM A RAILWAY 
PLATFORM. 


For nearly half a century the late William M. 
Evarts headed the list of American “after-dinner 
speakers,” on which very ground, in a pun worthy 
of its victim, he was once trapped by a superior 
officer. ; 

In a presidential tour through the South, more 
than twenty years ago, Mr. Evarts accompanied 
President and Mrs. Hayes, taking upon himself 
the tiresome duty of speech-making from the car 
platform. At one place the travellers were called 
out before breakfast, and as President Hayes 
appeared he was roundly cheered. After a few 
words, he introduced his Secretary of State, who 
waited for his own customary quota of applause. 
None was forthcoming, however, and a little 
piqued, Mr. Evarts said, “Evidently you cannot 
cheer before breakfast,” and sat down. 

“Evidently,” cried the President, jumping to his 
feet, “Mr. Evarts cannot speak until after dinner!” 
and amid the laugh that followed, the engineer 
unwittingly relieved the situation by starting the 
train. 

The young people of the party laid a wager with 
Mr. Evarts that he could not make a pun on each 
town where he spoke, pinning their hope of victory 
on the name Chattanooga. As the crowd at that 
station clamored for a speech, the Secretary 
pleaded a husky voice as excuse for only a few 
Chattanoogatory remarks! 

Still less nugatory, perhaps, was his bon mot at 
a Georgia station. The exigencies of even a special 
time-card made long stops impossible, yet much 
of the allotted time was everywhere occupied by 


local brass bands playing “‘Hail to the Chief,” and 


by the mayor’s address of welcome. One of the 
President’s sons surreptitiously arranged with the 
conductor to start the train very gently the moment 
the band stopped playing. 

Mr. Evarts had reached the middle of one of his 
famous sentences, when he perceived the train 
was slipping out. 


“I have often been criticized for my long | 
sentences,” he began, “but I can never,” raising | 


his voice with each word, “make a sentence long 
enough to reach—back—to—you!” 

A burst of laughter and applause trickled after 
the train, for that time, in truth, the brilliant 
Secretary of State spoke “after dinner.” 
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USED AS A TARPAULIN. 


The long neglected and dishonored Rubens not 
long ago discovered in Wapping, England, was 
not the first work of art to be forgotten and thrown 
aside. There is a certain famous Scottish picture 


which underwent even more striking vicissitudes 


of fortune. 

David Scott, R. 8. A., presented the work in 1834 
to Bishop Carruthers as a testimony of gratitude. 
It was the sensation of the year at the Royal 
Scottish Academy. It was engraved in mezzotint 
by Hodgetts, and the print enjoyed phenomenal 
popularity. The picture itself became part of 
the altar-piece of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

Time passed, and about thirty years ago the 
Catholic community migrated to a new church. 
The canvas of the altar-piece was rolled up and 
left lying in the schools, where it was eventually 
forgotten. When thickly incrusted with dirt, the 
whole thing was sold for a trifle to a broker, who 
thought so little of his prize that for a time he 
used it as a tarpaulin, covering an outhouse with 
it. 

A travelling showman made a bid for the canvas, 
thinking it would do to ornament the front of his 
booth, but he did not get it. A last indignity was 
contemplated by the broker, who was seriously 
considering the advisability of cutting off the heads 
aud making of them-pictures of a convenient size 


for selling, when an art collector spied the treasure, | 


and secured it for a small sum. The church 
authorities made vigorous efforts to recover the 
masterpiece, when, after careful restoration, the 
value of the picture was disclosed. The efforts 
were without avail, for the sale had been a valid 


one, 


*¢ © 


MARK TWAIN AS A BOOK-BUYER. 


Che recent combination of the Publishers’ Asso- 
“ation to prevent, if possible, the cutting in the 
prices of books, has revived an old story told at 
the expense of Mark Twain. One day, while Mark 
“as connected with a publishing house, he went 
into @ bookstore, and picking up a volume, asked 
the price. He then suggested that as a publisher 
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modestly continued, “I presume that you will 
allow me the usual twenty-five per cent. discount.” 

Another bow from the salesman. 

“Well,” drawled the unblushing humorist, 
“under these conditions I think I may as well 
take the book. What’s the tax?” 

The clerk took out his pencil and figured 
industriously. Then he said with the greatest 
obsequiousness : 

“As near as I can calculate, we owe you the 
book and about thirty-seven and one-half cents. 
Call again.” 


* © 





| The Filipino sisters have made considerable 


THE PENALTIES OF VANITY. 


progress toward our happy state of civilization, 
but they have not quite arrived. The correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Record divertingly describes 
their appearance at an American function : 


The sefioritas of this town have several times 
intimated that they would like to come to the 
commanding officer’s quarters, and we had to 
come Christmas night. They came, 
and in honor of the occasion they had got them- 
selves up in American costumes; at least that is 
what they said they wore. 
| We them to come at eight o’clock, but they 
| were so anxious that they arrived at six. We 
| heard them coming, for the band was blowing at 

the head of the procession, so we sent an inter- | 
preter out to drive them off till the appointed hour, 
while we had our dinner. 

After a while they came back again, filed in and 
shook hands. Of all the sights I have ever beheld, 
this crowd, got up in so-called American costumes, 
| was the most ———-. funny. Their dresses 

were made of ts the waists were loose 
sacks, with various styles of sleeves. 

The hats were broad-brimmed straw affairs of 
various vintages back of ’60, and each had huge 
bunches of gorgeous artificial flowers. They were 
worn at all angles. 

Their shoes were high-heeled slippers, and this 
part was quite too much for them. One of the 

r creatures would limp around the room a few 
| times, and then sit down and take off her shoe 
| and hold it in her hand. 
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| DEVELOPING THE AFRICAN. 


| Harper's Round Table states the well-known 

| fact that one hindrance to the progress of civiliza- 
tion in Central Africa is the inability of the average 
white man to deal tactfully with the natives. Some 
few men, however, have been able to do so, as the 
following well illustrates : 


In this regard Missionary Scott, of the Shire 
Highlands, is probably the most remarkable man 
| inAfriea; at least the results he has produced are 
| most astonishing. Able to inspire the blacks with 
his own zeal and enthusiasm, he has taught many 
of them to become really skilled as brickmakers, 
masons, carpenters, plasterers and lumber-saw- 
| yers. Under his ye oye these men, who 
| had never heard of a white man before Living- 
| Stone discovered their great lake, Nyassa, and 
who lived in a state of barbarism, have built a 
church at Blantyre, which many whites have said 
| a Se most wonderful object they have seen in 
| Africa. 
| They made the brick, burned the lime, sawed 
| and hewed the timbers, and erected the edifice to 
the driving of the last nail. The natives had the 
epee. and it was evoked by the genius of 
M) ae Scott. It stands in what was recently 
savage Africa, a handsome edifice, with many 
ao points of architecture, an apse, a double- 
— front, a dome and many tasteful adorn- 
ments. 
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HIS EYES FOR THEIRS. 


The New York Tribune gives an illustration of 
the difference between preaching and practice. 
A New York assemblyman who introduced a 
| “large type” bill in Albany has spent considerable 

time before the committee to which his measure 
was referred in arguing that—for the protection 
| of the eyes of the people—no books should be 
| printed in type smaller than brevier. 

| After a recent Monday nignt session had 
| adjourned, the father of this bill still sat in his 


| seat, writing. Apparently he did not notice that 
| every one else left the chamber, and that all 








| the lights were turned out except a few solitary 

| globes in a distant corner of the room. 

| “What are you doing there in the dark?” asked | 

bP ace at last. “Trying to put your eyes | 
out?” 


“No,” replied the assemblyman. 


“T was only 
preparing t in.” | 


brief on my ‘large type’ b 
& © | 
EXPLICIT DETAILS. | 


A rural correspondent of the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Times sent to his paper this intelligible | 
account of a local episode : 

“A man killed a dog belonging to another man. 
The son of the man whose dog was killed pro- 
ceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of the 
man he was the son of. The man, who was the 
son of the man whose dog was killed, was arrested 
on complaint of the man who was assaulted by 
the son of the man whose dog the man who was 
assaulted had killed.” 

This has suggested the more familiar but equally 
| brilliant remark of the young man whose temporary 
| condition required the services of a cab-driver. 
| Leaning back on the cushions, he sighed and said: 





| “How much picnwantes it is to be riding in a 
| cab, thinkin; w much pleasanter it is to be 

r ina than it is to walk, than it is to walk, | 
thinking how much pleasanter it is to be riding in 
a cab than it is to walk.” 
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A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


The story of a law case with strangely dramatic | 
adjuncts comes from Russia. One of the wealthiest | 
landowners near Smolensk died not long ago, and | 
after the funeral his heirs looked vainly for the 
will, but without success. 

A few days later a young man, seeing a ip yt 
phone on the table in the library, put into it 
record which he supposed was that of a popular 
Russian song. To his amazement and terror, 


& 
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le was entitled to fifty per cent. di t. To 
this the elerk assented. 
_ “As T am also an author,” said Mark, “it would 
Pte — I am again entitled to fifty per cent. 
Again the clerk bowed. 
“And as a personal friend of the proprietor,” he 





of a song he heard the dead man’s voice 
recite the words of the missing will. 

The heirs were notified of the discovery, lawyers 
were summoned, and they lost no time in examin- 
oh record containing the will. It was found 
to be flawless, and the question then arose whether 
a will left on a graphophone cylinder would be 
deemed valid by the courts. This question is now 
before the supreme court of St. Petersburg. 








COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [ Adv, 
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20TH CENTURY UMBRELLA | 

saves your fingers, gloves and | 

Pat. Jan. 9, 1900. temper. Askyour dealer. If you | 
can’t get one, a postal with your dealer’s name to us will 

bring full particulars. A. H. Bamberger, 381 B’way, N. ¥. | 
STAMMER Write for our new illus- 
trated 200-p. book, **The 

and Treatment of Stammering.” Sent FREE | 

to any person who stammers, with full particulars re- | 


ding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. | 
Fhe Lewis School for stammerers, 42Adelaide 8t., Detroit,Mich. | 


TEUROPE) 


Sail from Boston on one 
of the immense New 
Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 
For QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL. 




















8. 8. Commonwealth, 13,000 
tons; New England, 11,600 
4 9,000 
For Plans, Dates of 
Sailings, etc., address Dominion Line, 
17 St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














| Comfort and Ease 


are developed to the highest degree 
of perfection in our new Cushion 
Frame, Bevel-Gear Chainiess 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


With Coaster-Brake 


THE CUSHION FRAME absorbs all 
vibration and makes all roads smooth : 
That’s Comfort. 


THE BEVEL GEAR drives the wheel 
with the least possible exertion — 
makes it run easily: That’s Ease. 


THE COASTER-BRAKE lets you coast 
at every little grade without removing 
your feet from the pedals—coast when 
you can; dal when you must: 
That’s mere Comfort. 


CYCLING 
The Most Glorious of All Outdoor Pastimes 





was made doubly enjoyable by the intro- 
duction of the Coaster-Brake and the rgo1 


amb\er? 


Chainless Bicycle 


RAMBLER BEARINGS have always 
been famous for their accuracy and 
Easy-Running Qualities 
Add to this advantage the smooth,rhythmic 
action of the perfectly cut Bevel-Gears 
and the Coaster-Brake, which allows you 
to coast one-third of the time, pedal the rest, 
and you have a combination unequaled. 
CHAINLESS $60 
Chain Modeis $50 $40 $35 
Coaster-Brake $5 additional 
indian Poster covered catalogue free, 
of dealers ecerywhere. 
RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago New York 


Have our local dealer let you try 
one. That will convince you. 
Send for our beautiful new cata- 
logue for detailed descriptions 
and illustrations of this and all 
of our other models, at the 
following prices: 


$65 $60 $50 $35 $25 $22 


















The Ball ana Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in_place of hooks and 
eyes, etc. ware of Imita- 
tions. See that our trade-mark 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


—is on every card. You will then 


have the original and genu- 
ine; the best fn finish and quality. 
Send dealer's name and 2ct. stamp 
Sor samples. Send 6c. for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET MPG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., 
Makers of Snap Pasteners of 
every kind for every purpose. 
Porter Bros. & Co., Selling Agts , 
78-60 Worth 6t., N.Y. 68 Essex 
8St., Boston. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
Crescent 


Sales Department 
Chicago New York San Francisco 




















Delivered, express prepaid to any point. 


The Ostermoor Patent 2 S 
Elastic Felt Mattress, * 


We have a 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ which we mail free. 
about the best mattress ever made. It tells how unscrupulous dealers offer fraudu- 
lent stuff as ‘‘felt.”” The name Ostermoor & Co. is on every genuine mattress. 
We have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores. 





These Prices Include Express Charges. 


2 ft..6 in. wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the ‘ Ba f 
. din, 


equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 3 ft. 6in. wide, 35 ibs., 1 1.70 
any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 long. 
your money back by return mail—“no questions 4 ft. 6in. wide, 45 tbs., 15.00 


asked.” There will be no unpleasantness about 


Special sizes at 
it at all. een ee 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 
special prices. 














PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great 
elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and is guaranteed never to mat, lose shape or get lumpy. Is perfectly 
dry, non-absorbent, and is absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be re- 
moved for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can be ; 
no repicking or restuffing necessary. We control its manufacture. 


Here is the point! Send at once to 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for our handsome book—free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, **Church Cushions.” 
CANADIAN AGENCY: 302 St. James St., Montreal. 





TRADE-MARK. 
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ORD, when beneath the trees we go 
Where all Thy sweet wild wood-folk grow, 
The buds and boughs seem praying low, 
“Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By every leaf that springs to birth 
To share our plenty, bear our dearth, 
Remember Thou wast born on earth: 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By every night, when skies are deep, 
And solemn stars above us sweep, 
Think on Thy nights of earthly sleep; 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By every dawning, fresh and dear, 
When choiring birds sing round us clear, 
Think on Thy mortal wakings here— 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


**By suns that shine with cruel stress, 
By winds that vex us and oppress, 
Remember Thine own weariness ; 
Remember, Lord, and love us. - 


“By springtime days when joy is rife, 
By winter nights of storm and strife, 
Remember Thou hast lived earth’s life, 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By all our slow decaying saith 
Of doom drawn nearer with each breath, 
Think how Thy life went down to death; 
Remember, Lord, and love us.” 


So have we heard their prayer steal through 
The morning sun, the evening dew— 

Wilt Thou not hear us praying too? 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


® © 
TOM’S AWAKENING. 


lives a boy whom we will 
call Thomas Stone. Heisa 
lad of about sixteen, quick, 
intelligent, and an only son. 
From his earliest childhood 
he remembers that, what- 
ever happened, nothing was 
allowed to interfere with the daily family prayers. 

His father is a well-known merchant, of 
definite and well-fixed religious ideas. Every 
morning after breakfast the whole family, guests, 
servants and all, assemble in the drawing-room. 
There the head of the family reads a passage 
from the Bible, and then offers a simple petition, 
which invariably concludes with the Lord’s 
Prayer; in that the whole family joins. 

To the lively, impatient boy this sacred family 
custom was at times a bore. It interfered with 
so many things that might be done. But his 
father never allowed him to absent himself except 
for an imperative reason. So it frequently hap- 
pened that he fretted and showed more or less 
impatience when the few minutes devoted to 
family prayers arrived. 

His father tried ali sorts of plans,—punish- 
ments, rebukes,—but could do nothing to check 
this spirit of revolt. 








Finally, one morning just after prayers, while | ¢,. 


the family were all present, he said: ““My boy, 
you are now sixteen,—old enough to take a 
prominent part in the management of the home, 
—and I propose that once a week you shall lead 
our family prayers.” 

The boy was taken by surprise and flushed 
deeply. But he had courage, and so said, with 
apparent composure, “All right, father.” But 
his heart beat tumultuously. 

The next morning his father handed him the 
Bible and told him he was to lead the family 
worship. 

“But I can’t make a prayer as you do,” 
whispered the son. 

“You can repeat the Lord’s Prayer,” said his 
father, gently. 

Tom read the. Bible very well. Then they all 
knelt down and followed him as he led them in 
the Lord’s Prayer. It was noticed that his voice 
became more unsteady as he went on. Finally, 
when he came to “‘and forgive us our trespasses 
as we —” he burst into tears, and jumping up, 
rushed up-stairs to his room and flung himself on 
the bed, weeping bitterly. 

The father knew that something serious was 
the matter, but did not know what. He gave 
the lad time to compose himself a little, and then 
followed him up-stairs. He leaned over and 
patted his boy upon the head: 

“What is the matter, my son? Tell me all 
about it. I will help you.” 

**Father,’’ sobbed the boy, ‘‘I couldn’t lead in 
prayers! I saw my teacher before me all the 
time. I told him a lie yesterday. I—I had 


forgotten all about it, but it came up when I was | the 


praying. I don’t think I ever realized what that 
prayer meant before.’’ 


“*Y ou had better tell your teacher to-day, Tom.” | boy had 


“T will, I promise you!”? was the emphatic 
answer. Then raising himself, he looked his 
father in the eye and said: 

“T don’t see how any one can pray aloud before 


| 
} 
| 
| 


N one of the suburbs of Boston | to 
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people unless he can wash everything off the 
slate and know that it is clean.” 

Much moved, his father laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. “My dear boy,’’ he said, “you have 
stumbled upon the vital truth in prayer. It is 
not that one cannot go to his Heavenly Father 
until ‘the slate is clean,’ as you say, but it is 
because prayer shows him when it is not clean 
and helps to make it clean that it draws us 
nearer to God and makes us better.” 


® © 
GRANT AND HIS OLD FRIEND. 


RATITUDE fills no small place in a fine 

(G character. Indeed, it is indispensable to 

a complete character, and rounds the 

whole emotional nature. This trait was notably 

conspicuous in General Grant; and it has seldom 

been more touchingly illustrated than by a story 
of him, which the Kansas City Star prints. 


Prior to the Civil War Grant was living near 
St. Louis, in the most humble circumstances. 
Although a graduate of West Point, and a soldier 
by instinet as well as education, he was then daily 
engaged in selling and delivering cord-wood to 
whoever would buy. Among his customers was a 
man of wealth and social standing, Samuel B. 
Churchill, a native of Kentucky, who often told 
Grant that when he failed to sell to others he 
ght drive his load to his wood-shed, throw it in, 


mi: 
“T ‘quainted. Grant 
always delivered g 


wood, full measure, and 
Churchill, besides being prompt and liberal in his 
ents, extended to his neighbor meee oe 
Failties which were accepted and apprect lb 
he it sprang up, divided the two 
W's‘ anlar story how the young wood solr, 
s a fam s Ww oung W " 
¥/ displayed the quali- 


ties itary leader, and was advanced 
from e to grade, from section to section, from 
Island No. 10 to Do Donelson to 


melson, from mn 
Shiloh, from Shiloh to Vicksburg, from Vicksbur, 
to the Potomac, from the Potomac to Richmond, 
and from Richmond to the presiden: 


Some ee 
Churchill, whose property 
and sold, returned home to Kentuck 
anew. As sed through Wash! 
it his duty pleasure to call u 
approached the White House wi 
hension, however, not knowing how he wou 
received, if, indeed, he ed at all. 

He did not fully know his old friend. The 
reception-room was filled with Senators, Congress- 
men and others, all awaiting their time and turn 
to resident’s room ; yet as soon 
ur a came to 

The door was closed between them and the 
outside crowd, and the President told the servant 

notify the others that he could not see them for 
half an hour. For an instant Churchill did not 
know what was to become of him; thoughts of 
_—, expatriation and other punishments for 
treason rushed through his brain; then he heard 
the President speaking cordially, almost affec- 
tionately. 

“Sam, how are ye Sit down and have a 
smoke. You used give me the best Havanas 
when I could not buy; now I want to return some 
of your past favors. Do you want an ? 
Have you any money? Do you want an office? 
Can I of service to you in any way? I think 
more of those who were my friends when I was 
ood and helpless, with a growing family on m 

nds, than I do of all such time-servers as s 
on the outside waiting to press me for places.” 

jure was overcome by Grant’s generous 
warmth, but he replied: 

“T am a rebel, fresh from the Confederate army, 
and I have too high an opinion of you as our 
conqueror, and as my old-time ¥ k 
any special favor at your hands. I would accept 
nothing that would embarrass you with your own 
party. I have no right to ask anything. I did not 
come here for that purpose. I only came to see 
what changes, if any, had come over the spirit of 


my old friend. 
% ”* replied the President, 
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I care nothing for that, 
simply. “There are obligations stronger 
politics, and higher ties than the recollection of 
an unfortunate war. T it over, Sam, till 
evening. Then come and dine with Mrs. Grant 
and me. If you want Democratic talk she and her 
father, General Dent, will give you all that your 
heart desires. 1 promise you that I will not break 
up the treasonable camp!” 

Both men are dead, the Southern gentleman 
and the great soldier. Each was a friend to the 
other when times were rough, and both have left 
bright memories of manly generosity which sprang 
‘om good hearts. 


* © 


WHEN LOST IN THE WOODS. 


N the Maine Sportsman an experienced hunter 

| and wood traveller relates the story of his 
first night alone in the forest. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to get lost in the woods, if one 
is unacquainted with them; and by the woods is 
meant the great, unbroken wilderness, in which 
all hunters for big game sometimes find them- 
selves. The hunter in question was then a young 
man, and had not the knowledge of woodcraft that 
he has since acquired, although his action proved 
that he was already gifted with what some would 


call “horse sense,” and knew just the right thing his 


to do in an emergency. 


It was in the fall, when the leaves were falling 
and the ground was covered with them, that this 
young man started out for a tramp through the 
vast wilderness of northern Maine, in company 
with a man who, although an experienced hunter 
and expert timber prospector, was very deaf, and 
could hear even the loudest tones only when they 
were spoken close to him. 

Ahead strode the old woodsman, and the young 
man, never so — in the woods before, 
enough to do to maintain the steady and surpris- 
ngly fast. gait that his companion adopted over 
the blazed trail. For this reason, and because of 
ot oe man’s deafness, conversation was not 

risk. 

About noon the young man became very thirsty, 
and while crossing an extensive bog he came to a 
ja flowing across their path, clear, cold and 

g. 

The opportunity was too to miss. He 
dropped to his knees and lay down, that he might 
drink his fill. n, only # moment or two later, 
he rose to his feet, his companion was out of sight, 
and like a flash it came over the young fellow that, 
unless the other man chanced to turn round, he 
should never be missed, and that, call as he might, 
there was no chance of being heard. 

Most young men, placed in such a position, with 
trackless, endless woods on every hand, wou 
have attempted to follow the trail, blind though it 

was, and would have become lost 0) a! 
reasonable eee of being found. But this 
ood packed on his back, and 








y a portion of 


so was sure of not starving for a - or two, 
while he knew well that the man in whose care 
~~ = knew the woods as well as he did the city 
streets. 

So, after looking carefully for signs that would 
show him a trail, he camped right on the spot 





COMPANION. 


where he had been drinking, so that his companion 
would find him there when, as he was sure to do, 
he took the back trail in search of him. 

All that night and until late the next forenoon 
he stayed _ there, and great was his relief 
— other man came in sight through the 
rees. 

The timber ge ay had kept steadily on his 
trail until dark, when he had stopped to make 
camp, only to find that his young, end, entrusted 
to his care, was nowhere sight; Such a night 
as he would not be eas: imagine. 

With the first streak of ylight he ate his 
breakfast and started back over the trail, nope 
almost against hope that he might find something 
that would indicate in which direction the younger 
man had gone, the natural supposition being that 
he had strayed off into the bog, which was so 
extensive and trackless that it would have been 
utterly impossible to track or rescue him. 

“And so,” said the teller of the story, “my advice 
to inexperienced men who become separated from 
their guides while hunting is to camp right where 
they are. The experienced woodsman is much 
surer to follow over the back trail to find where 
the lost man has left it than the lost man himself 
is 4 reach safety by the best attempts that he can 
make.’ 








EATHLIKE the chrysalis hung, 
Closely his woven shroud bound him, 

Under the sheltering trees, 
Hidden in darkness away. 
Sunbeams were over him flung, 
All the world shining around him, 
Blossom and bird and breeze 
Glad in the revel of day. 


What a pain woke him at last! 

What a pang pierced him like sorrow! 
What a fierce struggle that came 
Rending his sheath like a knife! 

Lo, when the anguish is past, 

What is this glorious morrow 

Filling his tissues like flame, 

What is this splendor of life? 


Who would deny him the doom 

That brings him this joy of new being, 
That brings him a sky full of light, 

That brings him the raiment of kings, 
Silken, with rainbow and plume, 

That, fluttering and fanning and fleeing, 
Gives, with all heaven for their flight, 
The wonderful freedom of wings! 


*® © 


WHY BOB NEVER MARRIED. 


R. WILLIAM BOOZ of Carthage, Dlinois, 
D was a great story-teller, and one of his 
favorite tales was the relation of the 
reasons that kept Bob Lincoln a bachelor. Bob 
was the favorite child of an old farmer living in an 
adjoining township. When he was eighteen years 
old his mother gave him a beautiful pair of home- 
spun linen trousers. Bob was very fond and 
proud of these trousers, and the following Sunday, 
when he had made up his mind to go over and “sit 
up to” the Griggses’ daughter Sal he wore them in 
all their newness and grandeur. 


But Bob was bashful, as merit always is, or 
should be, and when he arrived at the house and 
found two of his friends entertaining the older 
daughters a mighty fear seized ‘ 

Dan and Kate and Bill and Fan sat in one corner 
of the room, giggling and talking. Sal was seated 
demurely in another corner, and b was per- 
spiring at the farther end of the room near the . 

Bob, says Doctor Booz, saw two awful conditions 
facing him. He must go over and sit by Sal, or 
bear jeers of his associates. In this dilemma 

Now it unluckily happened that near Sal’s chair 
was an old-fashioned dye-pot containing, ten 
gallons of indelible blue dye. An evil spirit sug- 

sted to Bob that he might sit on the edge of this 


e-po' 

‘or a few minutes all went well, but the strain 
was too intense 
balance, and endeavoring to save himself, fell back 
into the high-smelling Ee 

By this time the rest bane F pee § was in convul- 
sions, and Bob, rising as sw as 4 oy gave 
one despairing ook at himself and fled into the 
night. e ha ed 








el dye. 
The attempt was useless, and with a ‘igh he 
pe them around a stone, s them in the 
creek, and sneaked home under cover of darkness. 

The next day Bob’s mother sought vainly for 
those trousers, and for a year or two the mystery 
of their disappearance worried and perplexed her. 
Then the matter was forgotten. 

But the agony of that night was too much for 
Bob, and in a way he seemed to associate all 
women with its horrors, for never again did he 
make any advances toward matrimony. 

After many years Bob told the 
for the sharpness of his grief was abated, and a 
the close of the affecting narration he would shake 
head mournfully, and sigh, and say: 

t bles: woman died, and she never 
did know what became of them pants.” 
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A JEALOUS APE. 
HEN Professor Garner was bringing his 


two pet chimpanzees, Aaron and Elish- | 
eba, to America they often had the run | 


of the steamer deck. There was a third chim- 
panzee on the vessel, gentle and tame, but confined 
in acage. Professor Garner’s pets paid no atten- 
tion to the stranger until one day when he was 
released from confinement. Then an interesting 
scene occurred, which is described in “Apes and 
Monkeys: Their Life and Language.” 


Aaron and Elisheba were sitting on the top of a 
hatch, gnawing chicken bones, when the stranger 
approached. e gazed earnestly at the two, and 
Aaron ceased eating and stared at him in turn. 

He went close to Aaron until their noses almost 
touched; then he looked at Elisheba. Finally he 
reached out for Aaron’s turkey bone, but the 
hospitality of the little host was not equal to such 
ademand. He drew back and held his bone closer 


The steward then pave the stranger a bone 
when he at once climbed upon the hatch an 
seated himself beside Elisheba, on her right, 
Aaron being seated at her left. 

Immediately Aaron left his place and crowded 
in between the two. For a few minutes the three 
sat_in this order, till the stranger got up and 
deliberately walked around to the other side of 


Id | to himself. 


to last, and suddenly Bob lost his | hab 
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or eight times; then Elisheba left the hatch ani 
took a seat on a spar that lay on deck. 

The big ape—he was twice as big as Aaron- 
moved over and sat down beside her; but by th 
time he was seated Aaron —_ got in between 
them, and presently drew back his hand and struck 
his rival a smart blow on the back. He struck 
again and again, the blows increasing in force anc 
sroquener. he big fellow seemed not to resent 
them. His manner was that of dignified contempt 
a did not seem to be angry, but he wax 
jealous. 

From time to time Elisheba would change he; 
seat and the comedy would be repeated. nally 
my sympathy for the devoted little Aaron became 
too strong. I could not let him be imposed upon 
by a rival twice as big and three times as strong 
as self, so I took him and Elisheba away tv 
the after deck, where they had a good time by 
themselves. . 


® © 


LOCKED OUT. 


N amusing story was recently told a corre- 
A spondent of The Companion by the heroine 
of the adventure, who is now past three- 
score and ten. It may be mentioned, incidentally, 
that the lady is of dignified presence and has the 
“bluest” of Boston blood in her veins. Her eyes 
twinkled merriiy as she recalled the experience. 
“T do not feel old to-day.” she said, “and fifteen 
years ago, when I was sixty, I was as young at 
heart, I think, and enjoyed life quite as well as 
my daughter of twenty.” 


One evening Mrs. Smith, as we will call her, 
went with her daughter to a — _— at a 
Beacon Street residence. The dau; r, feeling 
tired, returned home, leaving the mother to enjoy 
the dancing a while longer. The servants heard 
the young woman come in, and assuming that Mrs. 
= was with her, locked the doors and went to 

An hour later Mrs. Smith reached home and 
rang the bell. No response. Again and again 
she rang. Tired servants seep soundly, and it 
began to look as if Mrs. Smith would have to 
spend the rest of the night outside. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the lady’s 

uite inadequate for comfort. 

She bethought herself. If she could get to the 
rear there was a window which could raised. 
She looked at the brick wall, eight feet high, which 
separated her from the k yard. 

spite her sixty years she was still agile, the 








result of early nk To think was to act. 
She mow doffed her light silk dress of the old- 
fashioned heavy quality. 


he skirt stood alone, and she placed the waist 
on top of it, in the vestibule. Then my lady tipped 
over an iron urn, wherein plants had been, rolled 
it to the brick wail, and by its three feet of aid was 
able to surmount the obstacle between herself and 
the back yard. 

Meantime her daughter had been wakened by 
the ringing of the bell, and suspecting that her 
mother was locked out, hurried down to let her in. 

She ae the door and stood amazed to see 
her mother’s costume—the shell of her mother, so 
to speak—standing erect in the vestibule. Where 
was her mother? tig Say! about, she 
discovered Mrs. Smith in the act of surmounting 
the high wail. 

“Mother, are you out of your senses?” she cried. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Smith. “I’m only out in 
the cold and trying to get in.” 

“I bribed my daughter to silence for a time,” 
s the narrator, ‘‘but the story was too good tu 

eep.” 


* © 


FOR HIS GOOD. 


NEW YORK household has been provision- 

A ally ruled for years by a sable cook who 

rejoices in the name of Rosa. One day, 

not long ago, this important person sailed into the 

presence of her nominal mistress, and announced 
that she had a disclosure to make. 


“Pm Pomp Leone, 


e marry dat iting 
fo’ his own good, to-morrow eben ae she said, 
“and I’cided you might nachelly like to know ’bout 
it the day befo’, missy.” 

“O Rosa,” said the lady, “how can I spare you 
nem, ae all the company we are to have next 
wee 

“Spare me, missy?” repeated Rosa. “I ain’t 
said nuffin bout you sparing me, chile. De cere- 
monies and bands is gwine to be pernounced at 
seben o’clock, and et he’s ne to start off 
on his honeymoon on de ten o’clock train. 

“He’s got a heap o’ relations out West, and so 
I, and he’s gwine to see ’em all. And when 
he’s done troo wid dem relations, I’s got some 
plans for him down Souf,” concluded Rosa. . 

“He’s been in kind o’ dubersome company 
lately, missy, and de best I could do was to marry 
him right now. But sakes alibe, chile! Rosa ain’t 
fet no notion ob leabing you. ’at put sech an 

lee as dat in yo’ little head, honey?” 
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A NEGRO BOY’S GOOD PROSPECTS. 


HE Emperor of Austria at a recent audience 
received a negro boy, only fourteen years of 
age, who had been born in slavery, freed, 

and converted to Christianity in the Portuguese 
mission of Zambezi. He was brought to the 
Austrian court by a priest in the Zambezi mission. 
The emperor, noting the intelligent appearanc: 
of the boy, was attracted to him at once, ani 
erpeeuay mate inquiries. 
“What 


ngee do you understand?” 
“T can spe sides my own dialect and that o/ 
Bantu,” replied boy, “some Spanish, Port: 


guese, German and Italian.” — 

Until he was twelve years old he had been in th 

ssession of slave-traders. Then he was ransom: 

y the Portuguese mission for a sum equivalent : 
our money to a little more than eight dollars. 1 
emperor’s interest was excited, and through !: 
means the been sent to Portugal to ! 
instructed in theology. Thence he will go to Afri: 
as a missionary to his people. 


* © 


JAPANESE CONTEMPT OF PAIN. 


RESIDENT of Philadelphia, who took in 
A his house as a valet a Japanese boy, \ 
somewhat startled the other day by | 

frank remark of his servant. 


The gentleman was walking about the room 
his bare feet when he stubbed his toe and tore ' 
nail. While the valet was putting on his mast 
stockings he happened to touch the injured ‘ 
whereupon the gentleman uttered a sharp, cr) 
pain and told him to be more careful. - } 
smiled, looked up into his master’s face, and s 

“You great big baby.” <—_ 

“What's that?” asked the astonished gentlem 

“In my country,” went on the little Japan 
“when baby hurt himself, baby cry. But afte! 
five years, boy or man hurt himself he sa} 


make no matter.’ ”’ t 
The gentleman admitted the wisdom © 


Elisheba and sat down. Again Aaron forced him- | argument, but pl aded that he was too ol 
r 


self in between them. This act was repeated six | attempt to acqu 


le 
e Japanese stoicism. 
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HE scholars called Barbara and 
Jess “twin friends.” At noon 
recesses they ate their dinners 
together under the laurel bush— 
Jess ate Barbara’s cookies and 
Barbara ate the cup-cakes that 
came out of Jess’s basket. They 
enjoyed doing everything together, 
and that was why Jess was grieved 
when Barbara told her she had 
been to a concert the night before. 
It was the first time their little 

paths had separated. 
“The singing was beautiful!’’ Barbara 
said, enthusiastically, not noticing the sober 
little face beside her. “It was like this, 
“Tra-la-la-la-la-a-a,’ going way up high as 
the sky! The woman who did it had ona 
traily pink dress, but I couldn’t see her 
face. She sang the baby to sleep.” 
“Why, Barb’ra Bennett, the idea of 
taking a baby to a concert!’’ 
“There wasn’t any baby there, of course! 
I never said any such thing—oh !” 
Barbara laughed till her clear little voice 
echoed back to them from the big school- 
house. 
“T meant she sang, ‘Oh, hush-a-bye-low, 
hush-a-bye-low,’ and rocked her arms same 
as if the baby had been in them,” she 
explained. “Only our baby would have 
fallen out, I know.” 
The next day at noon recess it was Jess’s 
turn to say something surprising. Her 
eyes were dancing with delight. 
“T went to a concert last night my own 
self,”’ she said, calmly. “I’m going again 
to-night, too. I guess I shall keep on going 
right along.” 
She waited for Barbara’s “Oh!” It was 
quite a while in coming. 
“Oh!” at last said Barbara, with a little 
gasp of astonishment. 
“Yes, it was a beautiful concert. I wish 
you could have heard it, Barb’ra Bennett. 
The singing was the best—it was all singing. 
I couldn’t see the—the one who did it, 
but I know she had on a soft gray dress— 
all furry and shiny like silk. She sang the 
baby to sleep.” 
“Jess Kinsey, what baby?” 
“Our baby—the Kinsey baby,” laughed 
Jess. “He went to the concert, too. 
Mamma wanted him to go.” 
Then followed Barbara’s quick, half- 
scornful questions. 
“Didn’t the baby talk out loud, right in 
the middle of the concert ?”’ 
“My, yes—like everything! Then next 
thing he knew he was sung to sleep.’ 
“Did her dress trail way out behind like 
my woman’s that sung?” Barbara’s face 
was unbelieving. The pink dress had 
trailed wa-ay out behind, splendidly. 
Jess burst into a gay little laugh. “I 
couldn’t see it trailing, but it did—it did! 
You can ask my mother. Then, of course, 
sometimes the—the one who sang let it 
kind of curl up beside her —” 
“Course. Mine did, too—just as grace- 
ful!” interposed Barbara, hastily. Then 
both little girls hurried to their feet at the 
sound of the school-bell. 
The next day, and the next, Jess told the 
same wonderful story, with the same little 
twinkles in her eyes. She had been to the 
Same concert again, she and the Kinsey 
baby. 
_ The merry little mystery clung about 
Jess and invested her with a little halo of 
importance among all the girls. Nobody 
had heard of the “to-be-continued”’ concert, 
but nobody thought of doubting Jess’s 
word. Of course it was a kind of a joke, 
but nobody could guess it. 
One morning Jess looked rather sober. 
Barbara caught her around her waist and 
whirled her under the laurel bush. 
‘Well,”’ she laughed, “I s’pose you went 
to that concert last night, Jess Kinsey ?”’ 
“No, I didn’t,” Jess said, gravely. 
“There wasn’t any.” 
* Wasn’t any concert?” 
“No, there wasn’t. There was an awful 
accident happened.” 
‘Jess Kinsey, tell me quick !”’ 
_ Well, the—the one who —_ got caught 
in a trap—so there!” 

‘arbara uttered a little shrill scream of 
(diight, and the other girls came hurrying 





‘I’ve found it out—a mouse! a mouse!” 
cried Barbara. 
“A mouse !’’ 
Yes,” murmured Jess, sorrowfully, “a 
r little singing mouse in the wall, and I 
‘ Miss her so! She had such a sweet, 
« ining little voice! Seemed as if it filled 
the whole room with a little soft music.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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APPLE-BLOSSOM TIME. 





RENUTS TO CRACKS 

















Spring time, sing time, happy bird-on-wing time, 

Tripping down the orchard path while the blossoms ring time ! 
May dews are pearlier, May branches pburlier, 

And the little school-bound feet early start and earlier, 

So as to have a long time and a sunny song time 

Ere we reach the schoolhouse door, ning o'clock and gong time. 
Longer will the morns be ahd full of jubilation, 

When the harvest apples drop in the glad vacation. 


May time, play time, don’t we have a gay time 
Underneath the orchard boughs at the close of daytime! 
Busy lips chattering, pink blooms scattering, 
On the lifted face and hands now we feel them spattering; 
Then with hearts as feather light, tripping off together, quite 
Like a pair of birds, so happy are we in the weather bright. 
Fairer will the days be and full of jubilation, 
When the peaches color up in the near vacation. 

Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

















1. 
RIDDLES, 
I. 


I am a word of six letters, meaning cus- 
toms. Transpose me, and | am singular, 
and what you will have to make before you 
find me out. Behead me, and I again be- 
come plural and wise. Behead me again, 
and I am what it may be before you find me 
out. 

II. 


I am older than king or kingdom, 
But yet I am new every year. 
I revive the fainting wanderer, 
I soften the couch of a peer. 
You carry me in your vest pocket, 
In the depths of the earth I may be; 
I assist in athletics, but better, 
Many sick have found he -aling in me. 


I’m vile and wretched, mean and low, 
And yet the gore on me bestow 
Such grace that nothing fair or grand 
Without me can one moment stand. 
ame without me would in vain 
Appeal with light and trifling strain. 
The loftiest, noblest towers e’er made 
Would fall without my friendly aid. 
Great sculptors, e’er the cay they mold 
Invoke my help, so I am told. 


2. 
SYLLABLE TRANSPOSITIONS, 


. (Example.) Transpose the two syllables 
of, to fish with a rod, and form a word 
meaning to gather what is thinly scattered. 
Answer: Angle, glean. 

2. Transpose the syllables of a small whirl- 
pool and form a word meaning colored. 

3. Transpose the syllables of to enroll, and 
form a word meaning to hearken. 

4. Transpose the syllables of wickedness, 
and form a word meaning contemptibly 
mean. 

5. Transpose the syllables of a volatile 
—_ and form a word meaning in that place 

Transpose the syllables of a baser metal, 
and form a word meaning faithful to a ruler. 

Transpose the syllables of to send out, 
and form a word meaning something very 
sma 


3. 


CHARADES, 
I, 


It comes to one often when pitting alone 
That two some day I shall lie, 
For ’tis nature’s decree that all mortals 
must three, 
It comes to four all but too soon ; 
Yet this saddening thought 
Gives one fearfulness naught, 
For my whole is a sweet song in tune. 
II. 
“Now,” says the farmer, “ere I can 
My upland last, the first I’ll fell; 
Z ne aoe 8 are whole, and so my vlan 
1 be to clear, and then to sell. 


4. 


BEHEADINGS, 
I. 


I stand as a whole in a churchman’s degree ; 
Behead me, and only to tell you will see; 
Behead me ‘again, and I fill you with joy; 
Again, and I’m only a lazy schoolboy ; 
Now a consonant take, and if you are a 
winner 
You will have what I did when I sat down 
to dinner. 
II. 


Hurrah for blithesome springtime, when all 
the grass is one! 

We'll all go two, the plac id lake is gleaming 
in the sun. 

Our hearts are light, our purses, too, but not 
one cent we’re three, 

And not a bird upon the four is half so blithe 
as we! 


5. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Syncopate (leave out the middle letter) 
dwelling-places and leave garden tools. 
Syncopate a vegetable and leave a sum- 


mons to progress. 
—- a kitchen stove and leave 


— 


to 


nger 
Bynes sate a lively exercise and leave a 
kind of fish. 
Syncopate a hank and leave the epi- 
dermis. 
Syncopate expenses and leave small beds. 
Syncopate a caryopsis and leave a broad 
smnile. 
Syncopate a girl’s name and leave long 
periods of time. 
Syncopate a fierce animal and leave a 
row. 
10. Syncopate unsullied and leave a tribe. 
11. Syncopate a comedy and leave the visage. 
12. Syncopate abominations and leave favor- 
ites. 
The syncopated letters taken in order give 
the name applied to a certain medieval 
poet. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1. 1. Humble, bumble, fumble, mumble, 
rumble. 2. Weather, heather, leather, feath- 
er. 3. Garble. warbie, marble. 4. Massage, 
passage. 5. Hater, cater, water, later. 6. 

uddile, huddle, cuddle, puddle, buddle. 
7. Ca farriage, marriage. 8. Daunt, gaunt, 
taunt, vaunt, haunt. 

2. Co-v-er, al-i-en, ab-o-ve, ma-l-es, st-e-am, 
la-t-he, wa-s-te—violets. 

3. MEDICAL 

EXODUS 
DONOR 
IDOL 
CUR 

ASs 

L 

4. Vaster, starve; weareth, whereat, 
weather; resist, sister; demands. 

5. 1. Lithe. 2. Assure. 3. Island. 4. In- 
ward. 5. Infirm. 6. Violate. 

6. Sliver, liver, live, veil, evil, vile, Eli, lie, 
lien, Nile, line, nine, pine, mine, wine, twine, 
twin, win. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


A PEACE PROCLAMATION FROM AGUI- 
NALDO.—On April 19th Aguinaldo published gt 
Manila a peace proclamation addressed to the 
Filipinos. He declared that a complete termina- 
tion of hostilities was essential to the welfare of 
the islands. The cause of peace, he said, had 
already been joyously embraced by the majority 
of his fellow countrymen, who had united around 
‘the glorious sovereign banner of the United 
States.” For himself, he could not refuse to 
heed the voice of a people longing for peace and 
yearning to enjoy the liberty and the promised 
generosity of the American nation, and he 
therefore announced his full acceptance of the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

THE IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES have led the War Department to 
reconsider its earlier plans, and to arrange for a 
reduction of the force in the islands to 40,000 
men. After that limit is reached, fresh regiments 
will be sent out from time to time to replace 
those which have had two years or more of 








service in the tropics. It is not probable that | 


the discretionary power given in the army reor- 
ganization bill for the enlistment of Filipino 
regiments will be used at present, and the War 
Department plans to recruit the army to a total 
strength of only 76,000, instead of 100,000, as 
authorized by Congress. 


Tue Brirish Bupert.—On the reassem- 
bling of Parliament, April 18th, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, 
presented his budget statement. 
was a depressing one. The war in South Africa 
has cost England thus far $755,000,000, which is 
double the cost of the Crimean War. The deficit 
for the year 1900-1 was $266,000,000; and the 
estimated deficit for 1901-2, on the existing basis 
of taxation, is $275,000,000. The chancellor 
proposed to suspend the sinking fund, and to 
make a loan to the amount of $300,000,000. 


New TAxrs.—The chancellor declared vigor- 
ously against the policy of paying the whole 
cost of the war out of loans without putting a 
reasonable amount on the taxpayers of to-day; 
and to reduce somewhat the enormous deficit, he 
proposed new taxes, from which he hoped a 
revenue of $55,000,000 might be realized. The 


most important were an additional twopence to | 


the pound in the income tax, a duty on sugar, 
and an export duty of a shilling a ten on coal. 
The avowed purpose of the sugar duty is to put 
a share of the public burdens on the laboring 
classes. The most novel tax is the export duty 
on coal. It is expected that one indirect result 
of the duty will be a check to the exports of coal. 


THe New LOAN. — Parliament promptly 
adopted the recommendations of the budget and 
authorized the loan. The loan was subscribed 
for several times over, about one-quarter of it 
by American investors. It is issued at 94% 
per cent., and bears interest at the rate of 2°4 per 
cent. for two years, and then at 2% per cent. for 
20 years, after which date it is payable at the 
option of the government. Prior to the outbreak 
of the South African War, Great Britain had 
been reducing her debt, with some interruptions, 
for more than 80 years, until it was about 
$1,000,000,000 less than in 1815. 

Russia AND KoREA.—The Korean govern- 
ment has borrowed money of a French syndicate, 
through the agency of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
to build a railway connecting Seoul with Wiju, 
a seaport on the northwestern coast, close to the 
Manchurian frontier. As it was the Russo 
Chinese Bank which financed Russia’s railway 
through Manchuria, this transaction suggests the 
practical extension of that railway through Korea. 
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A TRAINED NURSE DISCOVERED ITS EFFECT. 


No one is in better position to know the value of 
food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
writes: “I used to drink strong coffee myself, and 
suffered greatly from headaches and indigestion. 
While on a visit to my brothers I had a good 
chance to try Postum Cereal Food Coffee, for they 
drank it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. 
In two weeks after using Postum I found I was 








| peared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum among my 
patients, and have noticed a marked benefit where 
coffee has been left off and Postum used. 

“TI observe a curious fact about Postum used 
among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of milk 
in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it up, and 
where tea causes nervousness. 

“TI find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It should 
be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served with cream, 
| when it is certainly a delicious beverage.” Mrs. 
Ella C. Burns, 309 E. South St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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delicate little bis- 

cuit that tempt you 

to eat when the ap- 
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Baked to a crisp 

and slightly sprink- 
led with salt. Neat- 
ly put up in pack- 
age with wrapper 

like green watered 

silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





Tue Russian SuGAR Dury.—The United 
States Board of General Appraisers has sustained 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
imposing a countervailing duty on Russian 
sugar. The question involved is whether the 
action of the Russian government in remitting 
upon exported sugar the tax which it collects on 
sugar for home production is equivalent to the 
payment of a bounty. The Treasury Depart- 
ment ruled that it is, and this ruling evoked retal- 
iatory Russian duties on American steel products, 
The case will now be taken to the courts. 

THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT PEKIN 
BuRNED.—The palace of the empress at Pekin, 
which had been used as the headquarters of Count 
von Waldersee and his staff since the occupation 
of the city, was burned April 17th. Major- 
General Schwartzkopf, Count von Waldersee’s 
chief of staff, lost his life in the burning building. 


ReceENt DrEATHS.—Gen. Alexander OC, 
McClurg, head of the publishing house of 
A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago.— Prof. 
Ifenry A. Rowland of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, one of the most distinguished of American 
physicists.——The Right Rev. William Stubbs, 
Bishop of Oxford, one of the most distinguished 
of English prelates, and author of ‘The Consti- 
tutional History of England,” and other works. 
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An Atk TorpEpo.— Mr. Guenther, the 
| nited States consul at Frankfort, reports that 
Major Unge of the Swedish army has recently 
received a subsidy from his government for | 
experimenting with a new form of torpedo, | 
vhich is propelled through the air by the pressure 
fa gas generated within the torpedo by a slowly | 
urning material. The pressure of the gas | 
radually inereases, and the speed of the torpedo | 
ains in proportion, the impulse being developed | 
vy the pushing of the gas against the air as it 
escapes from the bottom of the torpedo. When the 
torpedo is started its velocity is slight, but at the 
trials already made the projectiles have traversed 
. distance of 16,000 feet. ‘The charge carried by 
the torpedo may consist of any explosive capable | 
of being ignited oa. | 


TASMANIA AND ITS EUCALYPTI.—Doctor 
Bentafield, who has lived for 27 years in Tas- 
mania, ascribes the 
healthfulness of that 
island, where, according 
to his testimony, con- 
sumption and bronchitis 
are almost unknown, in | 
large part to the influ- 
ence of the eucalyptus- 
trees, whose odor is 
every where apparent. 
5 The volatile essence of 
i the eucalyptus oil ap- 
pears to have an aseptic 
effect upon deleterious 
germs of all kinds. 
The trees sometimes 
attain great size. One 
that has been measured | 
is 330 feet tall, and some | 
are said to attain a| 
height of 400 feet. The climate of Tasmania is | 
also exceptionally fine, with much sunshine and | 
a very pure air. 








ELECTRICITY ON TRUNK LinEs.— The 
substitution of electricity for steam on the trunk | 
line railways of Great Britain is advocated by | 
Superintendent Leigdon of the Midland Rail- | 
road. According te his estimates, the roads could | 
be worked much more économically with electric | 
traction. Taking the line between London and | 
Bedford, a distance of 50 miles, as a basis of | 
comparison, he avers that a saving of nearly two | 
cents per train mile would be effected by the use | 
of electricity. There would also, he says, be a 
great saving of coal, amounting to 3,000,000 tons 
per annum if all the British roads were run by 
electricity. Ps 

BELTS ON THE PLANET NEPTUNE. — 
Neptune, the most distant known planet of the 
Solar System, presents to the telescope only a 
small, greenish disk on which no distinct mark- 
ings are visible. But during the past year the 
great telescope of the Naval Observatory at 
Washington has revealed indications of the 
existence of streaks on Neptune bearing a 
resemblance to the belts of Jupiter. A few 
years ago similar streaks were seen on Uranus. 
Saturn also possesses them, so that it may be 
said that cloud-like belts are a feature common 
to all of the four great outer planets. 


THE FowLING CLIFFS OF THE FAROES. | 
The Faroe Islands are remarkable for the im-| 
mense numbers of birds that frequent them, and | 
which furnish an important 
supply of feathers to com- 
merce. The most valuable of 
these birds for its feathers is | 
the puffin, about 100,000 of | 
which are caught annually. | 
Perpendicular cliffs. of rock, | 
facing westwardly, are known 
as fowling cliffs, because of | 
the birds that cover their | 
. shelves. During part of the| 
summer the birds are so numerous around the | 
cliffs that they are said to resemble a thick snow- 
storm. Very few birds are found about cliffs 
that do not have a western exposure. 








THE AUTOMOBILE BEAT THE TRAIN.— | 
\ Roman gentleman, Signor Marino Torlonia, 
recently made a bet with his friend, Signor 
Silvestrelli, that with his automobile he could | 
beat the railway train in running from Rome to 
Civita Veechia, a distance of 42 miles. Signor 
Silvestrelli took the train on whose prowess he | 
counted, although it does not appear that the 
engineer was induced to put on any extra steam, 
and Signor Torlonia started with his automobile. 
he latter won in what seems to have been 
almost a neck and neck finish. 

WHEN EARTHQUAKES ARE MOST FRE- 
&CENT.—An analysis of the records obtained by 

«arthquake-recorders in various countries since 
the invention of seismometers and seismographs 
indicates that there is a distinct periodicity in the 

currence of earthquakes, the maximum for a 
\car falling, as a rule, in the winter season of the 
“untry where they occur, and the maximum for 
‘he hours of the day coming at about noon. 
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Y large business permits 
buy the same high-grade 
ufacturers ; 
combined with my twenty- 
edge of the 


requirements 


style, comfort and service, 


of men all over the land, wh 


been in the habit of paying higher prices for 


their shoes, believing it was not possible 
first-class shoe for $3.50 or $3.00. I have 


them that the style, fit and wear of my $3.50 and $3.00 
shoes is equal to those that cost much higher prices. 
side by side with the high-priced shoes, my $3.50 and $3.00 
shoes are found to be just as good, and it is impossible to see any difference. 
a trial will convince YOU that it is a waste of money to pay high prices for your foot-wear. 
It is not alone the best leather that makes a first-class 
shoe—it is the brains that have planned the best style; 
lasts a perfect model of the foot, and the construction of 
It is mechanical skill and knowl- 
edge that have made my $3.50 and $3.00 
shoes the best in the world for men. 


W. L, Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line cannot be equaled at any price, 


ers used in high-priced shoes, 
at a lower price than smaller man- 
and also to reduce 
the cost of manufacturing. This, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is gy a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. a8 | prefers, while if he had remained silent in his seat 


additional pages over eight—which is the num 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
soriver directly to this office. We do not request | 
Ascats to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper, which shows to what tim 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. R } 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishe: 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be p: 

Returnin our r will not enable us to dis- 
confines ie as ve vannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. § cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
se PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











ANTISEPTICS. 


| 
| FAINCE the general acceptance of | 
the germ theory of disease, the 
class of remedies called antisep- | 
tics has become a very important 
one. This class includes all those | 
agencies which have the power | 
to destroy or at least to arrest 
the growth of bacteria. 

Many of these, salt and heat, 
for example, were employed as preservatives of 
food long before the germ theory came into 
existence, and therefore before an explanation of 
their action was possible. The two agencies 
mentioned afford examples of the two forms of 
antiseptics—those which kill the germs, such as 
heat, and those which only prevent their growth 
and further development, such as salt. 

There is no hard and fast line between the two | 
classes, however, for the difference is often one of | 
degree only; a substance which in concentrated 
form will kill the germs, being then a true germi- 
cide, may in more dilute solution act only in a 
repressive manner upon the growth of the bacteria. 

All antiseptics are not of equal power, nor do 
they act upon all bacteria in equal degree. Some 
antiseptics are harmless to man; others are viru- 
lent poisons, which must be used with the utmost 
caution. 

The most commonly employed antiseptics are, in 
the general order of their strength, the salts 
of mercury, especially corrosive sublimate, and 
of silver, peroxide of hydrogen, carbolic acid, 
creosote, formaldehyde gas, chlorine, thymol, 
salicylic acid, benzoic acid, chloride of zine, 
quinine, boracie acid and borax, alcohol, sulphate 
of iron, common salt, sugar and glycerine. 

Heat, cold, sunlight and air (oxygen) are 
nature’s antiseptics, and most effective ones they 
are, when acting under favorable circumstances. 

In addition to their use as food preservatives 
(most of them should never be employed for that 
purpose) and as disinfectants, antiseptics have a 
wide field of usefulness in surgery, although they 
are now less freely employed than formerly, as it 
has been found that, if the instruments are clean, 


| 





washing the wound with sterilized water will | of 


answer the same purpose as deluging it with 
antiseptic solutions. 

The instruments are boiled, and the surgeon’s 
hands are cleaned with soap and alcohol, while 
the water used for washing the wound is previously 
boiled or distilled. 

As to the value of antiseptics given internally, 
physicians are not agreed, some regarding them 
as most serviceable in the treatment of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and certain other infectious 
diseases, as well as of intestinal indigestion, while 
others think all such attempts at internal antisepsis 
are futile. 
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VOTING IN CONGRESS. 
[comer responses are heard to a roll-call in 


Congress: they are “yea,” “nay” and 

“present.” The meaning of the last, unlike | 
that of the other two, is often misunderstood, as is 
shown by the current phrase, “voting present.” 

There is no such thing as “voting present,” 
since that response signifies the very avoidance of 
voting. It counts neither for the affirmative nor 
for the negative, nor does it compel either side to 
get out more votes to make a majority, as is usually 
the case in private organizations where a “blank” 
vote is cast. 

When the seventeen members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee responded in a 
recent critical vote, eight yeas, seven nays and 
two present, the yeas had prevailed. A majority 
of “those present and voting” is the usual parlia- 
mentary phrase. Saying “present” fulfils only | 
half of this condition. 

Why do Congressmen make this response, then, 
when its effect is like that of no vote? The reasons 
are diverse. Sometimes men desire to go on record 
as neutrals, particularly when their real position 
is one of antagonism to that of their party. A 
member may also have a private or personal 
interest in a contest before Congress, and so, like 
a judge, refuse to take any part in its decision. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| In such circumstances he may respond “present,” 
making an explanation thereafter of his reason. 
These cases are exceedingly rare. 

In actual practice in the House of Representa- 
tives the system of pairing accounts for most of 
the “present” resp A ber is paired 
with somebody who is supposedly absent. If he 
responds “present,” and subsequently finds that 
his “pair” is for any reason released, he is at 

liberty to change his record to yea or nay, as he 





during two roll-calls, that opportunity would have 
been forfeited. 

Thus “present” usually means that a man is 
paired with somebody who is away, but that he 
wishes to reserve to the last his voting rights | 
in case that pair should chance to be “declared | 
off” by mutual consent. 
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A GREAT SPOUTER. 


An Ohio paper says that some men were drilling | 
a well in search for oil, and at the proper time a | 
number of nitroglycerine shells were lowered into | 
the hole and exploded. One of them stuck about | 
twenty-five feet below the surface, but the fact 
was not known until afterward. 


There was a tremendous gush of oil, the flow 
being so strong that the derrick was deluged from 
top to bottom. Apparently here was the biggest 
well in the history of the oil business, and the firm 
which was doing the drilling naturally exulted at 
the prospect of a fortune. 

But their joy was short-lived. The Buckeye 
Pipe-Line Company’s eight-inch pipe, through 
which six thousand barrels of oil pass each day, 
suddenly shut down. An investigation was started, 
and before many hours it was found that the new 
well had been drilled close to the pipe. which had | 
been broken by the explosion, and the oil, which | 
seemed to come from the well, really came from | 
the pipe-line. This ended the career of a “great | 








spouter.” 
| | 
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A PECULIAR ADVENTURE. 


A small boy in Reading, Pennsylvania, according 
to a Philadelphia newspaper, had a peculiar 
adventure recently. | 


An animal show, comprising ponten, ne and | 
monkeys, came to town, and Eddie, eight years | 
old, was among the boys employed to le the | 
poues in the street parade. e also appeared on 
he stage with the animals. 

After the performance he went with the animals 
to their car, and ed some means, as yet unex- | 

lained, was shut into the cage with the monkeys. | 

o one knew he was there until the train reached 
Pottsville. 

The yy hy never forget that ride, in which he 
learned that monkeys on the stage and in pee 
behave eg The monkeys had a lot of fun 
with Eddie, and the fun that he had expected to 
have with them did not “materialize,” as the slang 
expression is. However, he suffered no serious 
harm and reached home paeely and since then 
has been something like a hero in the eyes of his 
young companions. 


* © 


NO DANGER. 


Two brothers, grown men now, are fond of 
sitting down and comparing past experiences. 
One particularly happy recollection is this: 


There was an old coffee-mill in the attic which, | 
as boys, they greatly desired to possess. One of | 
them, Tom by name, sought his mother and begged | 
her to give it to them. 

“I don’t believe I can, Tom,” said she, regret- 
fully. “I should like to, but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

5 ad why, mother?” urged Tom. “You don’t 
use it.” 

“No, we don’t use it.” 

“Then why won’t you give it to us?” 

“Well, dear,” said t mother, ntly, “I’m 
afraid you and Ben will get to quarreling over it.” 

“Oh, no, we sha’n’t!” cried Tom, eagerly. “You 
needn’t be a bit afraid of that, mother. J won’t let 
Ben touch it!” 


* © 


THE CANNY BUT COURTEOUS CAT. | 


The Scotch are a truthful people, and the man | 
who tells this story of a Scotch cat must be politely | 
believed: | 

“T once had a cat which always sat up to the 


dinner-table with me. hen he had finished the 
fish pee for him I sometimes gave him a piece | 





mine. 
“One day he was wang at his place, and did not 
appear until dinner was half over. e rushed in | 
with two mice in his mouth, and before he could 
be stopped, dropped a mouse on his own plate and 
one on mine. In short, he divided his dinner with 
me, as I had frequently divided mine with him.” 

This story accepted at its face value, would 
bear out Robbie Burns’s observation that 

The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


® © 
GRANDMOTHER’S REVOLT. 


An excellent woman, whose married sons and 
daughters have a way of flitting off every summer 
to seashore or mountains, leaving their offspring 
in her loving care, was delicately approached by 
one of them as to her plans for the coming season. 

“I suppose you will open the cottage as usual, 
wars you, mother? The children so enjoy being 
with you!” 

“No, I shall not open the cottage,” was the quiet 
but decided oe “My gran children will be 
abandoned to the care of their parents this 
summer. I am going abroad.” 





® © 
CAREFUL STATEMENT. 


“Was this man Dennis an entire stranger to 
you?” asked the cross-examining counsel of a 
witness in an important case. 


“Sorr?” said the witness, whose stupid face was 
crossed with wrinkles of anxiety, for he had been 
warned to be cautious and exact in his answers. 

The lawyer repeated his question. 

“Well, no, sorr,” said the witness, with a sudden | 
ag of enlightenment ; “he couldn’t be that, for 

e had but the wan arrm, sorr; but he was a 
parrtial stranger, sorr. Oi’d niver seen him befoor.”’ 
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“THE boy’s name is Maurice,” the fond mother 
ca to the listening visitor, ‘“‘but we call him 
oss.” 


“IT suppose that is because you have a lichen for 
him,” Said the visitor. ’ 
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Patented dasher construction does away 
with all motions except one—can revolves 
around stationary dasher. Motion is nec- 

| essary in cream, not in machine. Cream 
| has more motion than in any other. 
The result is smooth, delicious ice-cream 


in three minutes. 
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MY RASHNESS ON A JUNK. 
A True Story. . 








THE YOUTH’S 


foul-smelling tent. How easy it would be for 
some one to slip a knife between my ribs! No 
| one who knew me could know of such a murder, 


| | thought, for the junk would soon be lost among 


| the crowds of similar craft along the river. Pres- 
ently she was under way, and going up-river. 


Then it began to grow dim inside the tent, and | cers, 


in an hour it was quite dark. 
| Noone came near me, and only occasionally I 
heard a voice. Being thus left free to try to get 
| out of the place I was in, I strained on the ropes 
| that bound me. Once free of them, perhaps I 


One hot day in July, 1853, the China trading- | could get into the water without being seen, and 
k, Tinqua, of New York, was anchored well | swim ashore. 


oot in the Canton River, taking on a cargo of | 


I found, after a few trials, that by working 


ta, matting and ‘‘crackers;”’ and on her, as | steadily on the coils which went about my body 
passengers, were two boys, George Brand and | I could rub them down from about my shoulders, 


1 te he seventeen and I eighteen years old. | and so gain a little slack at my waist. 


e had wanted to see something of life on ship- | ter of an hour, by rubbing against the planking 
bx all and the captain of the Tinqua,a friend | on which I lay, I had all the rope about my | 


o! my father, had us under his care. 


| waist. Then I got one arm out. The rest of | 


When we got tired of watching the work of the job was easy. 


loading that day, and asked permission to go | 
ashore at the town of Whampoa, below which 
we lay, the captain assented after some hesitation, 
and we soon secured the services of a sampan, 
whose owner pulled us ashore. 





“*WE TOLD HIM AGAIN, AND HE MADE AN UGLY FACE.” 


I crept from the tent at the back, and lay per- | 


| fectly still, listening to the sound of occasional | | 
subdued voices aft and the creaking of a rope. 
The starlight showed me no figure on deck, for 


There we stayed, | an intervening rise in the deck hid the crew. 





In a quar- | 


I) 


crawled on my stomach toward the | 


side of the junk. 


There was a startled grunt, and the 


feet, but he was as quick as myself, 
and the starlight flashed on the 
knife-blade which he lifted. 

I threw myself on him and grasped 
him by the throat with my right 
hand, while I caught his knife hand 
with my left. He could not call out, 
but he fought hard. I tried to throw 
him, but he was too strong for me, 
and I could not safely let go. 

Then the noise of our scuffle 
alarmed the rest of the crew, and I 
was seized from behind. They were 
dragging me away to my former 
prison, I suppose, when a cry came 
from the bows. It was followed 
almost instantly by general squeals 
of terror such as I have never heard 
since, and the man who held me let 
go, and rushed aft with the crowd 
of other Chinamen in panic. 

Four figures came running toward 
me from the bows, and I recognized 
them as George and three men from 
the Tinqua, one being a giant negro 
named Cesar. In two minutes more 
we were in the boat which had 


investigating the bazaars and squatty little shops, | brought them up the river, and were pulling 


until four o’clock that afternoon, when we got | down-stream. 


Then George told me how they 


another sampan man to carry us back to the ship. | came to find me. 


But in midstream a big, lumbering junk crashed 
into our boat, and we were thrown overboard. 
When [ came to the surface George was swim- 
ming beside me, and the junk was drifting fifty 
feet away, with a maze of fiber ropes hanging 
down from its side. By these ropes George and 
I clambered aboard, and found our sampan man 
there before us. He was standing in a dejected 





The sampan man had been their guide; they 
had picked him up from the river a couple of 
miles below as they were hunting vainly for the 
junk. And Cesar unconsciously had made my 
rescue easy. 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“How?” echoed one of the Tingua’s men, 
while Cesar grinned. “Why, the Chinks are as 


attitude and weeping in supplication to the crew | afraid of a ‘black man’ as they are of the devils 


of the junk, who were clustered round him, but | they burn paper to scare away. 


giving him small attention. 


They don’t see 
enough of blacks to know they are human 


Presently he came to us, and in a sort of | beings.’”’ 


broken English, told us his woes. “Captain no 
payee! Captain no payee!” he repeated seven 
or eight times. ‘“Sampan loss! 
Captain no payee!” 


Twenty dolla! | 


e ¢ 


WEAVING A BURNOOSE. 
The women of Algeria undertake a tedious 


“You want the captain to pay twenty dollars process in making the garment which serves 


for the sampan ?”’ asked George. 


| them for every-day wear. Thus it is described 


The Chinaman vigorously assented, and kept | by Anthony Wilkin in his book of travel, entitled 


up his strain of “Captain no payee !’’ 

“They ought to pay him,” said George. 
was their fault. Let’s try to get something from 
the captain. He may listen to us.” 


| “Among the Berbers of Algeria:” 
“It | 


First the wool must be washed in the stream 
to rid it of natural grease. If you area Chawia 


| woman, you have never heard of soap; so you 


We told the captain what we thought, and he | 


smiled genially. We told him again, and he 
made an ugly face. This made us both a little 
hot; and being of the idea that an American 
must be superior in everything to a Chinaman, 
we reiterated our claim. The Chinaman replied 
by alternate smiles and scowls. It was fruitless 
Wrangling, we soon understood. 


“He'll make these yellow fellows come to time.” 
“All right; go ahead,”’ said I. 


take some wool and a heavy stick, and repair to 
the nearest creek. There you put the wool in 
the icy water, secure it with stones from being 


' swept away, stamp upon it and beat it until it is 


more or less in fit condition to work with. Then 
you return, in wet clothes, to your house, and sit 
there doing something to pass the time until the 


| wool is dry. You will be in a draft from the 
“Will you stay aboard until I go for Captain | | door during this delay, for there is no other 

Whitmore on the Tinqua?” asked George. | source of light. 

| It is now necessary to get the wool into thread, 


and this is a comparatively pleasant diversion. 


Then George, having hailed a passing boat, | You stand before the door and gossip with other 
got in and disappeared among the many Chinese | women while you run it off the spindle. 


rult down-stream. 


The Kabyles use two machines for carding: 


Aft on the junk the Chinamen now gathered | rough carding with a couple of boards set with 


aro 


nd their captain, jabbering in low voices, | spikes, the wool being placed in the grip of one 
vugh I could not have understood their words | set of teeth, and violently drawn through by the 
! heard them. Suddenly the whole crew of the | application of the corresponding set on the other. 
The sampan Fine carding is done with a pair of wire hair- 


Then the thread is stretched tight on the 


I | frame of the loom; and here one has to stop 
‘ed up a heavy stick, and when the Chinamen | describing for fear of getting involved in myste- 


Let me, however, warn the experimenter in 


‘the next instant I was flat on my back, with | burnoose-making that he or she will have to 


alt! 

hac 

Jwi'c started toward me in a body. 

iia", terrified, rushed into the extreme bows of brushes. 

the junk. I would have followed him had I seen 

any place to retreat to except overboard. 

pic 

mace a rush at me, I brought down the cudgel rious complications of warp and woof. 
on ‘he head of the foremost man. 

hal 


a dozen oily Chinamen on top of me. 


Two | work without a shuttle, in true Chawia fashion, 


minutes later, trussed like a roasting chicken, I | passing the threads by dexterous usage of the 


Was s carried amidships and flung into a tent of fingers; and I can promise that at the end of 


ma 


Te ting on deck. As F was being hauled away, 


a week there will be no more than six square 


ird my sampan man jump overboard, and I | inches of bunoose, and certainly not so much 


Wisied I was with him instead of being in that skin on the worker’s bands. 


But suddenly | 
something struck ‘me in the ribs. | 


tripped up man pitched across me. | 
I threw him off and sprang to my | 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 


sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 

name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 

Illustrated booklet free. Address Dept. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., UTICA, N. Y. 

















There is an unusual demand at this time for Indian 
Decorations in Indian colores for dena, cozy corners, 
etc. We have Sitting Bull, Wolf Robe. Red Cloud, 
White Man, Hattie Tom, Broken Arm, White Buffalo 
and many others, some in full figures, others in 
masks and placques, done in Papier Mache. Price 
50c to810. They will not break or chip like plaster mod 


Uncle Terry, sto tage 1 little and 1 be hung with 7 pin ~ tack. 


Indian Masks, 868, 869, 870, 871, about 61in. high 50c 
in Indian colors. Each prepaid ... 
For armor and other designs see our ais. in other magazines. 
If your dealer bas none in stock send us his name, state your wants and we 
will see that you are supplied. Wrire for ‘Artistic Decorations,” & booklet 
sent free—shows many other pieces. Reference, First Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee, 


National Papier Mache Wks. 412 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Great New England Novel, 
By Charles Clark Munn. 














“Mr, Munn’s characters are creations of reality 
who creep down into the heart of the reader and 


live there." —Vew York Press. 
“When I was young I took hold o’ the big end o” 
the log an’ did the liftin’, but now I take hold o’ the 


little end an’ do the gruntin’.”"-—UncLe Terry. 
Finely Bound and Illustrated. 
Pri 60. 
For Sate by all Booksetlers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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CORSET. 


Gives the Desired 
Straight Front Effect. 


Your 


Old Carpet 


stored in the attic or a few 


Neat Rugs 
Doing good Service? 


T’S for you to choose. Right 
here in New England you 
can have your old carpets made 
over into serviceable rugs, there- 
by getting a few more years’ 
wear at small expense. Our 
economic process has pleased 
others and will please you. 
Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 


No Pins, Buttons or Sewing. 


| 
A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 


Sold by the Leading Stores, 


Or Handsome Sample Pair, 

by mail, 25 cents. 
THE CLARK MFG. COMPANY, 
657 Washington St., Boston. 
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is for 
That Cannot Break ha 
at the Waist Line. |]! 8 
cracks 
Disconnected and holes 
in front, with a th 
Elastic Gore in the 
at sides, fire-box 
Where the CRESCO lining of 
s not kept by deal- |] | 
ers it will be sent, your ; Seite ; 
post-paid, for stove. It is a combination of powdered 
$1 .00. fire-clays and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. 
Drab or White, Long, | 
“ ” Short or Medium Any one can use it. Keep a box on hand, it's 
CRESC . Length. cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers, and at hardware 
and general! stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 





Don't neglect the Stove lining; the 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., | life of the stove depends upon it. 


Jackson, Mich. 
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m¢ prasity by putumn. there is no better plan know —— that of 


m4 get fa payed te Jay ing ms 
4 et th food given little chicks a small quantity of SH AN’S 
CON Di TON Pow DE R. pis} increasing the amount until the pullets come to 
maturity. In following this simple plan you will be giving your chickens a good stz ut in life and 
insure good results in the egg basket by October or November. 


Thirty Years’ Reputation 
Sold by Drugguts. Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by mail. 
5 for $1.00; large 2-/b. can, $1.0: 6 cans, $5.00. Express paid. 
S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent a 


is behind Sheridan's 
Condition Powder. 
25. a package, 


25¢. 
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A few weeks in 
Colorado this 
summer will do 
you more good 
than a barrel 
of medicine. 


Since the Burlington Route put into service its fast express trains from 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, a great time saving is made in traveling Burlin fon 
between the East and the wonderful mountain country of Colorado. 0 

IT NOW TAKES BUT TWO NIGHTS ON THE ROAD TO 
GO FROM THE ATLANTIC COAST TO DENVER. Houte 


Then why not a Vacation 
in Colorado this Summer? 


The ticket rates have been greatly reduced as well as the time. Everything is being done 
to make it easy and not too expensive for the many to enjoy the delights of a Colorado Outing. 

The Colorado hotels are excellent and moderate in charge. Great sport fishing and 
shooting, plenty of golf, and the most delightful climate in the world. 

We publish a beautifully illustrated book about Colorado, with a fine topographical map 
of the state. Send 6 cents in postage for it to-day. It will give you new ideas. 
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